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Two Things-You-Probably-Forgot-To-Remember 
1. To send for your free copy of the new Gulf Aviation Atlas. 
2. That whopper you were going to write about Gulf Aviation Gas. Remember 
there’s a swell specially-illustrated Diploma given every month for the best tall 
story. Mail your entry to: 
MAJOR AL WILLIAMS, alias “Tattered Wing-Tips.” 
Mer. Gulf Aviation Products, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
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DOUBLE TROUBLE ya < sembles mine, which is based POETS CORNER 
: , ; eS on facts presented me by a os. a6 aoe — a 
[he other day we met an ¢ riend canis eile aad Visibility Unlimited 
Here's a problem for you,’’ we said ee ee ; 


Techy,” my friend, was a Most engineers are funny guys. 
listrict technical-trouble in This streamlined age has made them nuts: 
They seldom fly—just work in huts— 
And tell the lad who has the guts 
A ship's okay before it flies. 


[wo planes start at the same time from 
opposite sides of a 10-mile lake and head 
estigator for a large tele 
for each other's starting point. One is ; Y tr 

phone company. Suddenly his 

‘ bh { 7. nd and . af 
aided by a following wind a covers the district began to be bothered 
distance 2% times as quickly as the other, with a large number of tele- 
beating it by 6 minutes. How long did 
each take?"’ 


A cinch!"’ says he, naming both times 


phone replacements, the sit- 


Yes—engineers are funny guys— 

They make their drawings just as though 
\ slide rule ought to make them go— 
But how they'll run they never know 


1ation tinally becoming so 
acute he was ordered to in- 


in about eight seconds flat Now you tel estigate 


me how fast was the wind? Like a true techniciar ‘ 
, e went straight to the Cause engineers are funny guys. 
Our pal! Take a crack at them puzzles, lh ii 
seat of the trouble and found each one of 


pards, for old T.W.T.’s sake. And send 11 


your answers before we meet that guy 


An M.E. once designed a hack, 


the telephone units to be mysteriously devoid - ; 
The ‘‘Everfly’’ he called his dear). 


of that little pile of arbon particles necessary 





again to convert air vibrations into electrical im- It took off for the stratosphere — 
pulses. ““Techy"’ tried to think of something Now it’s been up about a year. 
lefinitely opposed to the presence of carbon He wonders when it’s coming back! 


leposits and the name “Gulf Aviation Gas 


immediately flashed across his quivering brain Most engineers are funny guys 








4 thorough scrutiny of conditions at the They like to boast the bit they know— 
ocal airport re\ ealed the astounding fact that [here's one or two exceptions, though 
local pilot had such a close athnity for his My bosses (Ssh, I need the dough! 
nc love, Aviation, that he was accustomed to Are sterling fellows wondrous wise 
sing gasoline for a mouth wash! This habit had 
ALL THAT GLITTERS DEPT. been going on for vears with ordinary gaso _—— 
You know yw itis with go I Ore if 1s ines, but the pilot's recent change to Gulf 
ret i, t t it get Aviation Gas caused his breath to raise havoc 
Sal vav with airpla ) Most highly re vith the carbon pile in any telephone used by 
fined oil is our Gulfprid tl vorld'’s finest in and | sed nearly rvone's! 
oil tor pla Gulf s 1 Alchlor process Dechnically your 
sod in addition tO tional methods- ; . 
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LEARADIO 
RECEIVER R3AB 


A new R-3-AB Radio Receiver. Three tunable bands: 
Communication Band, Beacon Band and your choice of 
Broadcast (670-1750 KC), Police (1200-2800 KC) or High 
Frequency (6500-14500 KC) Band. Crystal locked recep- 
tion on any tunable point—merely plug crystal into socket 
on panel. Extremely sensitive and selective—highest sig- 
nal to noise ratio. Lowest weight—complete 14.9 pounds. 

A combination of the T-30-AB and R-3-AB makes a 
complete, two-way co-ordinated ratiotelephone set with 
compact, common power supply, effecting unique econo- 
my of weight: 28 pounds. Easy to install and service. 
High quality—low cost. 





A new UT-6 six-frequency, four-band transmitter, 40 


watts. Phone or telegraph. Instant, remote control. 
Factory tuned. Easy to install and service. Simple to 
operate. Interphone and sidetone. Maximum per- 


formance per pound per dollar. 


A new "“Unihand” reel for trailing antenna. Re- 
quires only one hand to operate. Automatic spring 
loaded fairlead—warning light—streamlined weight. 
Adjustable antenna tuning inductance. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG. 













THE NEW 

LIGHT W EIGHT 
TWO WAY 

LEARADIO 


CRYSTAL CONTROLLED 


BOTH WAYS 


LEARADIO TRANSMITTER —— 


A new, two frequency T-30-AB transmitter, 20 to 30 watts—100 
per cent modulation—excellent voice quality—Easy to mount—re- 


motely controlled. 







Export 
17 State St. 
New York 
Cable 
LEARVELOP 


Low battery drain—light weight: 19 pounds. 


Lear Developments is awarded first place in the 
Transport Group for its Learadio Automatic Direction 
Finder! Another Learadio Engineering Triumph! A 
radio compass, an automatic direction finder and a 
communication receiver that gives the exact bearing 
of every station you tune in. Crystal locked reception 
on any point on four bands—to 6700 KC. 


LEAR DEVELOPMENTS, INC. 


ROOSEVELT FIELD (N. Y. Telephone Vi. 4-6380) MINEOLA, L. I., N. Y. 





SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


PIONEER SETS THE TREND 


CUT SHOWS DETAILS OF 
RINGLIGHTED MODELS 


MODERN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENT CONSTRUCTION 
ORIGINATED BY PIONEER 


© Standardized case design permitting easy conver- 


sion from unlighted to ringlighted models 
© Positive sealing without snaprings and compound 
@ Increased angle of vision 


© Greatly reduced servicing time 


; 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY, INC., BROOKLYN, N. Y., SUBSIDIARY OF BENDIX AVIATION CORP. 
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ENGINES WITH) A STOUT 
50 HP TO 260 H.-P. 


You can’t fly cross country at sea level! 
That's why Menasco builds super- 
charged engines. ‘@ In racing, too, it 
takes supercharging to “get there.” 
That's why Menasco was the unani- 


mous choice of Greve Trophy racers at 

Cleveland. ‘@ For private flying or 

closed course racing, Menasco means 
championship performance. 


MENASCO MANUFACTURING CO. 


6917 McKINLEY AVE., LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
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Mass Training 


HE water's getting hot—in fact the pot is beginning 

to boil nicely now that the nation is awakening to the 
urgent need for mass training of civilian pilots. It’s been 
simmering for a long time, ever since the States of 
Florida and Tennessee undertook free ground and flight 
training. But the real boost came, when, after the Munich 
poker party, the whole world learned the deep signifi- 
cance of air power. America in particular discovered 
that other major nations had thousands of trained per- 
sonnel ready for immediate use in the air just in case of 
emergency; America also learned that a large measure 
and in many instances the total cost of building up huge 
and valuable air reserves was borne by the governments 
themselves. 


It's a grand feeling to know that all non-commercial 
and most of our commercial civil aviation has developed 
in the United States in the good old American way—by 
individual ingenuity and not through Federal subsidy. 
But the hour has arrived when we cannot expect to 
achieve the rapid pace of aeronautical expansion nec- 
essary for our security without a far-reaching national 
movement for aviation education and flight training that 
would not only provide the security we need but also 
the necessary markets for our log-jammed industry. 


At the present moment it is safe to say that every 
thinking mind in aviation, whether in Washington, D. C., 
or Shorthorn, Arkansas, has been concentrating on plans 
or recipes to unloose the impounded waters—those tens 
of thousands ready for schooling in the art and science 
of flight but now beyond the pale. 

Just what form the patronage (or subsidy if you wish) 
should take, none of us are quite certain. All programs 
thus far are so limited in scope that mass application 
would logically bring about altogether different problems 


that might render them inapplicable. However, the Ten- 
nessee plan has given hundreds ground training and a 
half hundred flight training at a suprisingly low cost to 
the state. In Michigan, state director of aeronautics, 
Floyd Evans, recently launched an intelligent plan of 
private flying promotion to assist in the organization and 
operation of flying clubs at the rather large number of 
airports where there is no operation at the present time. 
Although there is no direct subsidy the plan will effect 
so many different savings to the non-profit flying groups 
of 40 members that cost of instruction is reduced to 
around three dollars per hour—something of a new low 
in these United States. Evans’ plan is another step in 
the right direction and one that should gain momentum, 
providing as it does state guidance and education and 
assisting a number of operators who have been struggling 
along for years trying to make a living. Evans does not 
advocate the plan as the ideal, but is determined to make 
a fairly logical start with it in Michigan. It appears he 
is well on the way. 

Strangely enough every step taken thus far has been 
by individual states, with no particular interest coming 
from the Federal government, the very agency one 
would expect to foster such programs because, after all, 
most of the profits from a reserve of trained pilots, great- 
er and more efficient production of aeronautical products 
due to more sales, and all the other attributes attending 
widespread public education and training, accrue in the 
final analysis to the nation at large. 

It is high time the present administration undertakes 
definite steps towards mass training—even if it’s only a 
preliminary study and survey to find out what can be done. 
Michigan is now demonstrating that out and out subsidy 
is not a prerequisite; so the government need not sit 
back in fear of that bugaboo. 
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What More Do You Want? 


A! last we can be fairly sure the new aviation regime 
in Washington is willing to go more than half- 
way towards straightening out the many kinks in our 
domestic aviation picture. 

Search the actions and the statements of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority during the brief weeks they have 
been in power and we believe you'll agree with us that 
they are a sincere, unprejudiced, fact-finding, judicious 
and hard-working group of men. With that kind of 
material to start with, our battle is half won. The other 
half must be managed by the folks in the business, 
especially by those of us who have been clamoring 
loudest for a square deal in domestic civil aviation. 

The Authority can’t go to a soothsayer to find out what 
the majority wants or what is necessary to put private 
aviation on a sound footing. Those of us directly affected 
by regulations, supervision and decisions from Washing- 
ton must make our wants known. 

The air lines, through highly integrated organization 
and their Air Transport Association are managing to 
tackle their tremendous problems with a large measure 
of success. The manufacturers through the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce and other groups likewise have 
turned their energies towards solving difficult ramifica- 


tions within their phase of operation. But the non- 
scheduled operator and private aviation enthusiast will 
either have to act individually or get a crowd lined up 
within their own bailiwicks, and then carry their burdens 
to Grove Webster or Dick Gazley of the Private Flying 
Development Division, C. A. A., and they'll be heard. 


At this writing, Mr. Webster is touring the nation, 
meeting and talking with interested groups and sound- 
ing out sentiments regarding the future course of Federal 
regulation and supervision of non-scheduled aviation. 
He can’t see everyone, but he will certainly return to 
Washington with a concrete idea of actual conditions in 
the field. 

Just remember this: The C. A. A. is coming to you. 
The monkey’s on our back now; and in a few months, 
the age-old hollering, hangar hell-raising and gnashing of 
teeth won't be justified if non-scheduled aviation doesn’t 
write their own ticket. What better chance could we 
ask for? 

Just among ourselves, if you can’t get a local group 
together for your own recommendations and ideas, send 
them to Southern Flight and we'll carry them to Wash- 
ington for you! 





development. 


portation. 


of a vast export program. 








A United Air Defense Policy 


IVIL Aviation is the backlog of aerial preparedness for the national defense and the new Civil Aeronautics 

Authority in addressing itself to the task of supplementing and strengthening the air programs of both 
the Army and the Navy. The Authority’s efforts in this direction will be coordinated at all times with the 
defense programs of the Army and Navy so there will be no conflict or lost motion in a united air defense 
policy. Both the Army and Navy realize that private flying and scheduled air transportation have created, and 
will continue to create, an invaluable aeronautical reservoir from which the armed forces of the country can 
quickly recruit both men and machines in the event of a national emergency. 


It is not the intention of the Civil Aeronautics Authority to militarize civil aviation, but it is a funda- 
mental and self-evident fact that thousands of young men skilled in the basic principles of flying could 
quickly be adapted to military needs if necessity arises and that a thriving aircraft industry, basically sup- 
ported by the requirements of civil aviation, likewise could be turned to defense purposes on short notice. 
Our objective is to put civil aviation on a footing comparable to that of the automotive industry: There are 
hundreds of thousands of automobile drivers in the United States today who would be of inestimable value 
in the event quick expansion of the mechanized units of the Army became necessary. Men who have been 
familiar with the operation of automobiles and the care of automobile engines since earliest youth quickly 
could be adapted to the operation of tanks and other motorized Army equipment. 


Likewise, men who have been operating transport or privately owned airplanes could be diverted to and 
quickly perfected in the operation of military aircraft when and if the nation’s defense demanded such a 


Without such a technological back-log, America inevitably will lag hopelessly behind other nations of 
the world in the maintenance of its position as an international power in the air, on the land, and on the sea. 


A vital element in the national air defense is research and production. The Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
under the Act by which it was created, is given the mandate from Congress to foster and promote all civil 
aviation through research and production in the interests of the national defense and commercial trans- 


At least one European country has progressed so far in aeronautical research and production that its own 
national needs are being met and in some instances exceeded, clearly indicating the necessity and intention 


Those European countries which have progressed farthest in aeronautics are planning a drive for trade, 
using their aeronautical production and their international airlines as the spearhead of this commercial pro- 
gram. American aeronautical exports this year are of the highest volume and value in our history, and if 
European competition for world markets is to be met, American exports must continue through imgeasified 
research and production. 


—Oswald Ryan 
Civil Aeronautics Authority 
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PROSPECTS Went NEVER BRIGHTER 


lhe light plane industry sees an unprecedented era of ex- 
pansion and sales ahead provided certain restraining factors 


Ire ellminatea an 


nd sales opportunities are properly exploited. 


William T. Piper, Sr. 


A! [ ten years ago, the present light airplane de 
velopment in the United States started with a one 
place plane, powered with a twenty-six horsepower motor. 
Before that, most airplanes had ninety horsepower motors 
or larger. They burned a lot of gas and cost a lot of 
money. Most of the pilots had been trained either in the 
Army or the Navy and had little or no use for these new 
“puddle jumpers.” A large number of these small low 
priced planes were developed in 1930 just before the 
production of commercial planes dropped from around 
6000 per year to below 2000 in 1931 and then to 500. 
Flying, being somewhat of a luxury was curtailed and 
many airport operators found themselves overstocked 
with what had been expensive airplanes but were now 
priced at a very few hundred dollars. What happened to 
the aircraft manufacturers is too sad to relate! 

In June 1931, the first “Cub” was licensed—just be- 
fore the bottom of the depression was reached. By care- 
ful nursing, the young company was kept alive during 
those trying days when production averaged only two 
Then came a banner 
1935 saw 200 more: 


planes per month for three years. 
vear, 1934—with 70 new “Cubs”; 
1936—the production reached 550 and in spite of our 
disastrous fire in March, our output in 1937 again in- 
creased to over 700!! The first part of this year was 
tough but the sales will show another nice gain. 

What caused this growth from one and one quarter 
pel cent of the commercl il airplanes produced annually 
to over thirty per cent for the past three years? The 
answer is—a plane that the average operator could afford 
and one that actually made money for him! 

It was a bitter pill for many old timers to swallow but 
the light planes with the low first cost and small operat 
ing charges made low priced instruction profitable and 
brought thousands of new students and furnished a liv- 
ing for many operators. Today, it is a quiet airport 
where several of them are not being used. Last vear, two- 
thirds ol all commercial planes made were light ones 
and | miss my guess if, in 
the vears to come, they do 
not more completely domin 
ate the air than small cars 


do the highwavs. 


What can we do to in 
crease sales and what is the 
outlook — for the future? 
PROSPECTS WERE NEV- 
ER BRIGHTER! Until this 
all light 


planes had only forty horse- 


summer nearly 
power engines, Their limited 
range and speed made them 
largely “airport” planes al- 
though many of them were 
flown to the West Coast and 


dled, their slow, short take-off run and low landing speed 
inspired confidence in beginners. Every boy feels that 
with but little instruction he could fly one successfully 
and it is mighty hard for those who fly them to pose as 
real “He-Men.” Most of these planes have closed cabins 
so goggles, flying suits and high boots followed the 
super-man myth out of the picture. 

HE forty horsepowered planes proved their useful- 

ness and still are very valuable for low priced in- 
struction, solo flying and short trips. But, practically the 
same planes are now available with fifty horsepower en- 
gines whose improved performance has delighted every- 
one. These are satisfactory for long trips and many new 
uses are being found. They can carry enough load and 
get in and out of small fields so nicely that they are being 
converted into crop dusters. Some are being flown by 
“Forest Patrols.” The engines are exceedingly depend- 
able as shown by the recent non-stop flights that have 
made records of over sixty, then over one hundred and 
recently over two hundred hours. None of these flights 
ended due to motor trouble and all of them showed re- 
markable fuel economy. A trip from Denver to Lock 
Haven, took sixteen hours and required only sixty gallons 
of gasoline. No other system of transportation can 
equal this in comfort, economy and speed. 

It is almost impossible to over emphasize the effect 
these new engines will have on the light plane industry. 
The youth of America are unquestionably air minded 
but have been kept from flying largely on account of the 
high cost of the planes and repair parts which resulted 
in a high rent. The engine usually costs more than the 
instruments, tires, wheels, propellers and all the other 
material that the manufacturer uses. So, the logical 
place to look for a reduction in the cost of the plane first 
is in that one article, whose price practically controls 
the price of the plane. It is one part of the plane which 
we know can be made much cheaper in large quantities. 
Some day, one of these engine companies will sharpen its 
pencil. The large volume 
then made possible will cut 
the price of all other parts, 
reduce labor overhead and 
selling costs so that we can 
buy better planes at much 
lower prices. 

There is an appalling lack 
of information concerning 
aviation. The average per- 
son knows little or nothing 
about the price or operating 
costs of light planes. One 
can start a _ conversation 
about flying anytime, any- 
where! Everybody talks but 
very few ride! Offer some 











the fliehtiedlown and _ back. 
of 150 to the Miami Races 
proved that they could make 
cross country trips. The ease 
with which they were han 





Waiting for Their First Ride 
At the dedication ceremonies of Lock Haven’s Airport, the Piper Air- 
craft Company furnished eight “CUBS” with pilots and gave free rides 
to all children from six to twelve years inclusive and to oldsters above 
seventy-five. Over eight hundred youngsters were “hopped” in one day. 


older persons a ride free 
and hear their excuses. Some 
know their hearts can’t stand 
it; they get dizzy when up 
high or the fast descent will 








Boating Discovers a New Competitor 








So efficient are the modern float equipped light airplanes by virtue of the sturdy fifty horsepower engines now available, water flying has become 
a combination of motor boating and flying, making the most remote vacation spots of the continent in easy reach of the seaplane owner. It is in 
this field that some of the greatest sales opportunities exist today. 


upset their stomach. The real fact is that they are 
afraid of an airplane! Their first ride proves how 
svroundless their fears are and they become enthusiastic 
boosters. 

It’s different with youngsters! One of the first things 
they can remember is seeing a plane circling overhead. 
[hey may be a little timid on their first ride but they 
are keen to try it. When the City Airport was completed, 
the Cub Flyers had a Field Day; no spot-landing, stunt- 
ing, balloon busting and parachute jumps! Just free 
rides to children, six to twelve inclusive and adults overt 
seventy-five. Eight “Cubs” piloted by our factory em- 
ployees were used exclusively and showed over eight 
hundred youngsters what their homes look like from 
the air. They will never forget that first ride and this 
younger generation that spends more money for models 
than the grown up does for airplanes will soon reach the 
flying age—so. why not cater to them a little more? 


WW! NOW have a wonderful opportunity to develop 
seaplanes. The fifty horsepower engines make the 
take off and performance of heavily loaded float jobs very 
satisfactory even under the adverse conditions of still 
water, warm air and high altitude. Pilots have gone 
overland from the seaplane base at Lock Haven to 
Florida, Canada and in fact to all parts of the compass. 
Water flyine being a combination of motor boating and 
flying is the sport supreme! You can have the thrill of 
fishing on a dozen lakes in one day. On a river, a per- 
fect runway stretches ahead of you for miles and miles 
and vou can set down near the center of most every river 
city. In warm weather, everyone who can afford it has 
a home or cottage on the water so there is a market, the 
surface of which has not been scratched! 

The increase in light plane activity has been due to 
the fact that planes filled a need. Many efforts have 


been made to get assistance from Washington with little 
or no results but now that the C. A. A. has established a 
Private Flying Section we look for some real assistance. 
One of the crying needs today is more small landing 
fields. Nothing elaborate is desired or necessary; just 
a narrow sod runway with ample approaches. Possibly 
if it’s so necessary to help the farmers we could kill 
several birds with one stone; take land out of production 

pay the farmer for cutting the grass which he could 
feed to his cows and also supply us with dependable 
fields. The A. A. A. apparently has plenty of funds for 
this work. We hope that local authorities will be en- 
couraged to continue the good work of building airports 
until every small city has one. 


When building fields the seaplane bases should not be 
neglected. A dam six feet high has been built across the 
West Branch of the Susquehanna. It backs the water 
up for over two miles, gives Lock Haven a beautiful 
river front and furnishes a landing place for planes. 
Recently a Grumman flew up from New York and 
landed on this site. The trip takes all night by train 
but this flight was made in one and one-half hours. 
Practically every city has a stream with water enough for 
such a base and the cost of such a dam is much less than 
a runway; besides it requires no up-keep. Thousands 
of miles of river could be prepared for sea flying and 
with the lakes now available would furnish an acreage 
which land fields can never equal. 

There are large numbers of auxiliary fields scattered 
all over America. There they stand—rarely used- 
and with no service facilities. Lf the C. A. A. can work 
out some plan for the private fliers to use them it would 
aid flying materially. The making of roads and cities 
is still very incomplete and could well be continued. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


JUST ONE OF THE JONES BOYS 


n-stop transcontinental flight of Johnny Jones in a 50 hp Con- 
wered Aeronca brings national attention to modern light 


aft and emphasizes the advantages of the southern route. 


Bill Ryan 


HEN Johnny M. Jones took ofl 

from Los Angeles Airport for 
New York, he carried not only a 
terrific overload that brought his 
gross weight up to 1,883 pounds 
(stock Aeroncas of this type weigh 
1.130 Ibs. 


blessings of the entire industry. The 


loaded), but also the 


reason for this sudden burst of un- 
animity lay in the fact that Jones’ 
flight was the first to demonstrate 
the essential development of the light 
airplane upon which non-scheduled 
flying is coming more and more to 


pin its hopes. 


The importance of the Jones flight 
rests, not in the fact that low priced 
airplanes can be made to lift 146 
gallons ol cvasoline off the eround., 
but rather in the fact that after doing 
this, they are now fast enough to 
fly to New York before all these 
gallons are consumed Only since 
July of this year have there been 
production airplanes capable of do 
ing this and still selling for light 
plane prices. 


In his flight across the United 
States he was given the complete 
cooperation of the Aeronautical 
Corporation of America, the Con 
tinental Motors Corporation, Ameri 
can Airlines, Inc., and all the sup- 
pliers who manufacture equipment used on the ship. 
Aeronca engineered the transition from stock to special 
airplane. Continental installed the engine and worked 
out fuel consumption charts which showed the flight to 
be practical. American complied weather maps tor 
him, and broadcast revised flight plans from Fort Worth 
for the eastern leg of his trip. The Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, instead of looking askance at the whole thing, 
sent a representative to Detroit from Washington to 
watch full load tests which were run there. In other 
words, there was no indication that anvthing foolish 
was to be tried with the airplane. 


HE ship itself is a stock Aeronea C-50, necessarily 

changed to accommodate extra tanks and equipment. As 
a basic airplane, it is identical with the stock edition with 
one exception. The wings, fuselage, tail and engine are 
the same, but there is an extra tab on the flippers to give 
better control with the exceptional load. Inside the 
cabin, little remains to identify it with the ordinary 
Aeronca, except the control wheel, rudder pedals and 
throttle, which are standard. 


The upholstering, seats, instrument panel and floor 


“Southern Transcontinental Route.” 


- 





Johnny M. Jones, who flew an Aeronca C-50 non-stop from Los Angeles to New York over the 
Loaded with 146 gallons of gas, he averaged 90 miles per 
hour and had enough fuel left at the end of his flight for 700 more miles. 


have been removed. In their place are three extra gas 
tanks, a special instrument panel, a special seat, a special 
floor, two thermos bottles, a small map compartment and 
space for a lunch. 

To accommodate the 146 gallons of fuel, four tanks 
are used. The standard 12-gallon tank, from which 
the fuel lines run to the engine, has not been changed. 
Directly behind the windshield, in the space above and 
below that occupied by a passenger's knees, is a 28- 
gallon container and behind it is another tank holding 
57 gallons. A 57-gallon tank across the back of the 
seat completes the set. Fuel from these three large tanks 
is pumped into the standard tank by a Stewart-Warner 
electric fuel pump, and an emergency wobble pump is 
installed below the pilot’s left knee. The two-gallon oil 
tank is merely an adjunct to the standard oil sump. In 
actual tests, it was estimated that the oil consumption for 
the trip would be about two quarts. The other six were 
included for good measure. 

Other special equipment on the Jones Aeronca in- 
cluded a Pioneer compass, Kollsman sensitive altimeter 
and tachometer, Aircraft Control airspeed indicator, oil 
pressure gauge and temperature gauge, Breeze exhaust 
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analyzer, Cutler-Hammer switches, a standard Ford gaso- 
line gauge, Shakespeare throttle and choke controls. 
Besides these, Continental Motors Corporation installed 
a flow meter for use in gauging gas consumption. 

The radio receiver is a standard RCA Model AVR 
10-A, mounted on the dash below the compass and the 
turn and bank indicator. Attached to it, for conveni- 
ence, is a slide rule. Tires are Firestone 4-ply instead 
of the stock 2-ply. The rest of the airplane is stock. 


fs IS interesting to watch the development of the Jones 
flight as a news story, since it is thus that the Ameri- 
can public considers it, and that its value to aviation as 
a whole can be gauged. Most Americans were un- 
doubtedly highly disgusted when the little ship stayed 
on the ground for three days while 43-mile headwinds 
whistled through Arizona’s mountain passes. Yet Jones 
and the builders of his airplane admit quite frankly that 
it was not their intention to try to make the flight, or any 
other such flight, under adverse conditions. 

“We want to fly,” says Jones, “under normal condi- 
tions. We want to make this thing a routine demon- 
stration flight from Los Angeles to New York, and the 
only reason we are doing it non-stop is to attract atten- 
tion. The fact that we have extra gas tanks in this stock 
airplane does not detract from the other fact that it is 
doing something that was impossible up until a few 
months ago. Some of the older ships had the lifting 
power, but not the speed necessary. Other had the 
speed, but not the endurance. Still others had both, 
but their price ran thousands of dollars above that of 
your present day Aeronca. 

“The only way we can show the true merits of the 
modern ‘poor man’s airplane’ is to make a flight like 
this. Refueling endurance records merely show a cer- 
tain amount of piloting skill and cooperation. We made 
this flight simply to show that light airplanes are now 
being built which can do something that was impossible 
before.” 


OUTHERN flyers who have long pointed out that the 

great circle way across the country is a comparatively 
rocky way, and who have long wooed the custom of 
transcontinental itinerants, can get quite a bit of extra 
satisfaction out of the fact that the first transcontinental 
lightplane flight flew over the South, simply because 
that was the only way it could go. Loaded to the guards 
as it was, Jones’ little Aeronca got off very well. flew 





very well and cruised aboung at 90 miles per hour. No 
lightplane man could ask for more, unless it would be to 
ask the little ship to fly the great circle route to New 
York from Los Angeles. This, it could not do, so 300 
more or less effortless miles were tacked onto the itinerary 
and Jones flew South. 


It cannot be imagined that a trip over the southern 
route by anyone will cause an immediate upswing in 
southern business. But the situation remains: If there 
were no southern route, lightplanes would never be 
able to fly across the country non-stop. For if they were 
blessed with the capacity and the power to go over the 
obstacles presented by other airways, they would cease 
to be lightplanes. Some drowsy airport might hear of 
this, some day this winter, when Pilot Joe Doe comes 
booming in for gas the first time. 

“Long way to New York,” he’ll mutter. 


“Long way to L. A., too,” the airport manager will 
admit. 

“Yeah. But Mister, at this time of the year the shorter 
ain’t always the quicker!” 

So Pilot Joe Doe will climb in behind the wheel and 
fly off to the East, and some airport will have one more 
customer. These things happen once in awhile, and 
when they do, it’s usually for a reason. If the reason 
happens to be that Johnny Jones demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of the route, that’s good enough. 


HE weather map at Glendale the day he took off 

was interesting. He was, of course, watching for a good 
percentage of headwinds, since his romantic soul called 
for a trip into New York at something like 120 miles per 
hour. That didn’t pan out, of course, and his time from 
block to block was just cruising speed. But the other 
feature of the weather map, the storm center feature, 
showed conclusively why he could make the grade over 
the southern route. 

High on the Pacific Coast a Polar Pacific front was 
moving in, fighting its way down toward Los Angeles. 
In the Middle West, a little low was getting bigger, 
centering around Dubuque, Iowa, on a direct line west 
of Chicago. In New York, there had been a succession 
of storms, and Jones was timing his departure so as to 
arrive after they broke up, and before the little Iowa 
low could move up to the Great Lakes and cross a 
projected jaunt into the North on which he sentimentally 

(Continued on Page 32) 


Left: The instrument panel and controls in the Jones Aeronca. Note special arrangement and complete equipment carried. Center: The gas tanks 
as they looked before the C-50 Aeronca was covered at the factory. Four tanks were necessary to accommodate the 146 gallons carried: the 
standard 12 gallon tank, 28 gallons behind the windshield in the passenger “knee space,” behind it a 57 gallon tank, and another of 57 gallon 
capacity across the back of the seat. Right: Jones in flight after the take-off dips his wing in a farewell salute. Total time Los Angeles to New 


York was 20 hours, 38 minutes. 
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SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


LOSS PREVENTION i Sn Vlon-Schodulod Civil Aviation 


Part II. 


[r sses involving personnel, the human element creates a greater haz- 
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ard than the airplane itself; regulation cannot succeed without the own- 


LTHOUGH Limited-Commercial Pilots number only 
A about 3 per cent of the total certified pilots in the 
country, they accounted for 6 per cent of the light plane 
accidents and 30 per cent of these were fatal. The severi- 
tv of the accidents involving Limited-Commercial Pilots 
is possibly due to the limited experience and undue con- 
fidence. It is generally felt that over 50 and under 500 
hours the average pilot’s confidence exceeds his ability. 
The majority of Limited-Commercial Pilots fall in this 
class. Before that time they are certain that they do not 
know it all and after that time they again suspect limits 
to their ability. This reasoning would also apply to 
Private Pilots, but the record of the Private Pilot is im- 
proved by the caution of Private Pilots having over 500 
hours. After 200 hours a Limited-Commercial Pilot will 
usually become a Commercial or revert to Private. 

It is not advisable to discriminate against Limited 
Commercial Pilots as such but rather it is advisable to 
look with suspicion on a pilot with less than 200 hours 
flying unless much of it has been cross-country and a 
checkup reveals that his judgment and attitude towards 
safety are satistactory. 

It seems that the most outstanding need among light 
planes, and heavier airplanes too, is to design one that 
will not spin or whip into a dive after stalling or per- 
haps not stall at all. If such an airplane were used ex- 
tensively, the accident rate would probably continue to 
be the same because of the human desire to push a ma- 
chine to its utmost. but the severity of the accidents 
would he lessened. 

It is interesting to note that a collision with anothet 
aircraft in flight is not necessarily fatal. Only three 
such accidents were recorded with light planes last year. 

Collision in full flight with objects other than aircraft 
ire usually fatal. 92 per cent of these accidents were 
due to pilot error. 

The fact that take-off accidents are more severe than 
landing accidents although not as frequent may reflect 
the fact that there is greater emphasis on landing tech- 
nique than on take-off technique. Perhaps the tricycle 
undercarriage will simplify both techniques. 

Engine failure as a cause of accidents is higher than 
any other cause except pilot error. The fact that there 
is a comparatively high proportion of severe accidents 
and aircraft damaged compared to severe personal in- 
jury leads to the conclusion that a pilot with a dead en- 
gine usually can put the airplane down with safety to 
himself if not to the airplane. 


[LOT error is the most important cause of accidents 

with design and characteristics of the aircraft con- 
tributing largely. The frequency of landing, take off and 
spin/stall accidents is consistent with records of acci- 
dents involving heavier airplanes. Most engineers are 
well aware of this regrettable condition. 

Because proper instruction is the best guarantee of 
loss prevention among student pilots, one group of in- 
surance companies has itself undertaken the task of ap- 
proving instructor pilots. A student pilot flying under 


*Condensed from a paper delivered at the National Aircraft Production Meeting 
and published with permission of the Society of Automotive Engineers 


nd pilots’ cooperation, and that can be secured through education. 


the supervision of an approved instructor pilot is eligible 
to secure very inexpensive personal accident insurance. 
Seventy per cent of the applicants for approval as in- 
structors have been approved. 

Reasons for deferring the approval of an applicant 
are various. For example, a man who derives a major 
part of his income from an activity outside of aviation 
is seldom approved as an instructor. Applications have 
been made by policemen, postmen, factory workers, and 
other pilots who instruct only in their spare time. 

Incidentally, the size and nature of the airport from 
which instruction is carried on is also considered in the 
approval of instructors. One pilot, who flies from a 
field which is considered too small, presents the argu- 
ment that his students are better pilots because they learn 
to land in a small field. He adds that pilots who have 
learned to fly from larger fields find difficulty in getting 
into his small field although his students do it very 
easily. The reply to this argument was as follows: 

“In general Student Pilots who learn to fly from small 
fields know how to handle themselves better when mak- 
ing forced landings than those who learn to fly from 
large fields. It has also been said that pilots who learn 
to fly in dangerous airplanes are better pilots than those 
who learn to fly in safe airplanes because they are prac- 
ticed in the art of handling themselves under uncertain 
conditions. Pilots who learned to fly during the war are 
usually cited as examples. 

“If this reasoning were applied to other activities, a 
person learning to drive a car for instance should not 
learn on a lonely road but rather should be taught at 
the corner of 42nd Street and Broadway! This policy 
would indicate that one should learn and practice undet 
the most difficult and severe conditions in order to be 
safe under normal conditions. A good deal of merit 
exists in this reasoning except that it might prove ex- 
pensive and it inhibits progress. The fact, so far as com- 
mercial aviation is concerned, is that successful instruc- 
tion in the early days, when dangerous airplanes were 
used, was given only to “supermen,” who had more 
“guts” than the average, and therefore reacted better in 
emergencies. The others, who did not react safely, were 
killed. In these days, however, we are dealing with the 
average person in commercial aviation. It appears that 
the correct and safe procedure is to learn in the normal 
way at a normal field and to prepare for the difficult 
situations during the course of instruction.” 

The requirements for instructor approval by the in- 
surance organization are not very stiff. They are de- 
signed to be minimum rather than maximum. The object 
is to shut out the instructor who is unqualified rather 
than reward outstanding merit. 

Among those applicants deferred, examples of im- 
proper instruction were frequent. One instructor would 
not give spins to a student until just before the license 
test was due for fear of scaring the student. Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority regulations require spin instruction 
before solo. Another pilot was giving spin instruction 
and was looking back at the student while so doing. He 
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suddenly saw a tree go by, realizing the scarcity of trees 
at high altitudes above the ground, the instructor got to 
work and pulled the plane out in time to prevent a 
fatality. However, he hit so forcibly in the recovery 
that one side of the landing gear was washed out. Other 
pilots were turned down for such physical defects as 
color blindness, fainting spells, ete. Lack of supervision 
or incompetent supervision was considered a serious 
flaw. In one case a student was permitted to snap-roll, 
loop and spin at 400 feet. 

At this point, it should be advisable to emphasize that 
the typical professional pilot is a very sober, earnest 
individual, sincere in his desire to see aviation advance 
and very cooperative in his attitude towards safety. He 
is very far from the slap-dash type which popular imag- 
ination finds so romantic. 

Besides insisting on minimum qualifications for an in- 
structor pilot, it has been found necessary to outline de- 
sirable courses of instruction. These are merely recom- 
mended. Instruction procedure is not so important as 
thoroughness and constant supervision by a well quali- 
fied instructor. For example, in the outline which fol- 
lows, taxiing instruction is given as one of the first of 
the courses. But one very successful instructor gives this 
last because he thinks taxiing is more difficult than learn- 
ing to fly. The outline has been found satisfactory. It 
has been adopted by several flying schools and repre- 


sents current good practice in flying instruction. 





RECOMMENDED OUTLINE OF INSTRUCTION TOWARD 
A PRIVATE PILOT’S CERTIFICATE 
1. First Phase: Minimum training of eight flight hours. 


a) Precmmrnary Grounp INstrucTION: Through familiar- 
ization with functioning of airplane, controls, engine, 
and instruments. Warning about: danger from propel- 
lers; difference between ground and air speed; leaving 
engine running with no one in cockpit; parking ship in 
strong winds; starting engine, switching, choking, prim- 
ing, signals (student not to handle propeller). Advise 
against mixing liquor and flying. It is good policy to 
discuss the ensuing lesson with the student on the ground 
before taking-off. 

(b) Taxiing to proficiency (handling of ship in gusty air). 

(c) Air Work. 

(1) Straight and level flight to proficiency. 


2) Gentle climbs and guides to proficiency. 


(3) Gentle turns. 

(4) Approaches for landing. 

(5) Stalls, stressing approaches to stalls and recovery. 

(6) A: Landings and take-offs. 

B: Simulated forced landings from take-offs only 

200 feet 

Spins and recovery. 

Solo. 

2. Second Phase: Minimum twelve hours. A check by the in- 
structor before each of the first three solo flights and fre- 
quent checks at least once every three hours through all 


( 
(8 


maneuvers required in the first phase. This is to prevent 

student from feeling now that he has soloed, he can have 

ship any old time; also to compensate for changes in air con- 
ditions. Instruction in: 

(a) Figure 8’s, gentle and steep. 

(b) Simulated forced landings. 

(c) Dual cross country trips with landings at other airports 
and a thorough check and review of all maneuvers of 
the first two phases. 

3. Third Phase: Instructor’s check of all maneuvers in phases 
one and two once every five hours, stressing the following: 
(a) Precision maneuvers (spot landings, simulated forced 

landings, spins and figure 8's). 
(b) Solo cross country. 
(c) Complete Private Pilot’s examination. 


Not! The above is a logical and normal sequence of instruction to 
erve as a GUIDE to instructors, and to give UNIFORMITY OF IN- 
STRUCTION in a4 sequence that experience bas shown to be one that in- 


ure the greatest progress by the student Records of the student's 
progress should be kept 
It is further recommended that students be acquainted with control 


tower operation and flight plan procedure 










































Glenn T. Clark and His Continental 50 Aeronca Seaplane 
This West Virginia operator took delivery of the first production sea- 
plane model in 1932 and now operates one of the most successful 
seaplane services in the world. He bases on the Kanawha River at 
Charleston, West Virginia. 


LL the comments made thus far result principally 

from the existing characteristics of the airplane 
(design) and of existing control or regulation. These 
two agencies for increasing safety cannot be quickly im- 
proved. Too much physical and mental inertia would 
have to be overcome. The most logical and the easiest 
way for improving the safety record and preventing losses 
is by education and by disseminating the results of ex- 
perience. 

While generalizations are always dangerous, I should 
like to venture the thought, with my fingers crossed, that 
safety is achieved more readily by knowing how to op- 
erate safely that which we already have than by im- 
provement in design. Human nature is so constituted 
that improvements in design are employed not to achieve 
safety but to take advantage of the greater utility which 
such improvements usually afford. A pilot may obtain 
an airplane with which it is possible to get in and out 
of a very small airport. Instead of considering this an 
emergency operation, he takes advantage of the design 
to actually operate regularly from such airports. This 
is a foible of human nature and is very much to be com- 
mended for its effect on design but its effect on accidents 
is not favorable, except indirectly. 

Improvements in design usually make flying easier or 
make it more useful, thus inducing more people to fly. 
The mileage flown per accident seems to increase with 
greater use; hence the indirect influence of improve- 
ments on safety records. However, on the basis of num- 
ber of airplanes per accident, the future seems pessi- 
mistic. It must be admitted that the human element cre- 
ates a greater hazard than the airplane itself. 

An agency for the education of instructors would aid 
tremendously in promoting good instruction practice, in 
educating instructors in the finer points of the art, tip- 
ping them off on the best way to instruct in various types 
of ships, and informing them where instruction usually 
fails as indicated by accidents among students. 

One type of ship is probably as good as another, so 
long as the instructor understands the limitations of the 
ship and imparts this knowledge to the student. For ex- 


imple, in a side by side ship with wheel control, many 
students get in the habit of resting their hands on the 
wheel, putting both hands on the wheel as though they 


were driving a car. Then when an emergency arises, 
when one hand should be on the throttle and one on the 
wheel, time is lost where time is most valuable. In- 


structors who are training in this type of ship should be 
advised of the situation and impart this knowledge to 
their students. Under the present hit-and-miss system of 
instruction, the student is only advised by chance or if 
he happens to get a really experienced instructor. The 
dangers of having the center of gravity too far back are 
not emphasized enough. Another point is the technique 
in coming out of a spin. The usual instructions are, 
“Kick opposite rudder and push the stick forward.” One 
instructor of long experience knowing that many recent 
accidents were due to the failure to recover from spins, 
decided to see what would h ippen if he obeyed the usual 
instructions, “Kick opposite rudder and push the stick 
ahead.” 


He made his tests in a popular type of airplane widely 
used for instruction purposes. The engine was throttled 
slowly while the airplane was held in normal flight atti- 
tude till complete stall had occurred. At that time the 
elevator control was pulled straight back and full right 
rudder applied. After completion of two full turns of 
the resulting spin, the elevator control was pushed full 
forward and hard left rudder applied. Instead of com- 
ing out of the spin, the ship vibrated slightly, went over 
on its back and kept spinning in an inverted position. 
Oper ition of rudder to either side had little or no effect 
and the pilot was thrown violently against the belt. Re- 
covery was effected by pulling the wheel back, applying 
right rudder until the spin became normal, after which 
the left rudder was applied with the wheel moved to a 
position one-fourth back from neutral. 


The violent motion and the inverted position proved 
very confusing to this pilot and in the case of a student 
being placed in the same position might easily result in 
complete loss ol head and spinning in, and probably has. 
At the end of twelve tests, this instructor concluded that 
recovery from a spin cannot necessarily be obtained by 
shoving the wheel or stick forward in every case. Re- 
covery is effected slowly with resultant loss of altitude 
when the controls are neutralized. Furthermore, in- 
structors should abandon the stick-full-forward explana- 
tion of recovery from spins unless it applies to a par- 
ticular ship. They should instill in their students the 
idea that each ship may have slightly different char- 
acteristics. 

These instances are merely mentioned to bring out the 
need for improving and disseminating the finer phases 
of instruction which are usually available only from 
very experienced instructors. These finer points often 


mean the difference between safetv and a crash. 
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O SHOW the need for education in maintenance and 

inspection, the following items are taken at random 
from typical inspection reports on various light planes 
made between the yearly government inspections. They 
show the need for training of owners and pilots in main- 
tenance or inspection. Each item is from a different 
ship: (a) Left exhaust manifold flanges cracked; (b) 
Oil drain and gasoline strainer not saftied; (c) Fiber 
bushings missing from the elevator cables and from both 
rudder cables at the guide at the tail of the fuselage; 
(d) Hinges on the right side of the elevator to stabilizer 
evidently do not coincide causing considerable stiffness 
in controls and bending the tip end of the stabilizer when 
moved; (e) Oil drain pipe to tank twisted from remov- 
ing the drain plug. Metal tipping on propeller dented 
and cracked; (f) Trailing edge of wings in bad condi- 
tion. Entering edge badly dented in several places. Sev- 
eral ribs loose at trailing edge. Aircraft not grounded 
while refueling. Smoking in vicinity of fuel pumps; 
(¢) Baffle for exhaust manifold loose. Oil tank loose. 
Brake cables frayed at wheels. Right front gas line 
loose. (h) Propeller hub bolt very loose; (i) Left 
aileron hinges near fuselage loose on spar; (j) Engine 
exhaust manifold where connected to cabin heater crack- 
ed and deteriorating. Stabilizer control worn and dirty. 
Fuel and oil lines too dirty to inspect; (k) Large wet 
type battery installed at left side of pilot’s seat for night 
flying. No battery box, no drain nor any special pro- 
vision for installation. 

An instructor should instill in his students a proper 
respect, not fear, for the existing characteristics of air- 
planes. He should encourage his students to fly within 
present day operating limitations and impart the knowl- 
edge required to judge the airworthiness of an airplane. 
Such instructors are hard to find except in the large 
schools and at old and well operated airports. Many 
instructors think they are doing the right thing when 
they have been improperly trained themselves. The train- 
ing of good instructors will do more than any other act 
to increase safety and prevent losses. 

In conclusion the need exists for an agency, probably 
Federal, which would undertake the education of new 
flying instructors, teaching them the best methods for 
imparting flying technique. This would have a more fa- 
vorable effect on the accident rate and especially on the 
severity of accidents than any other movement in avia- 
tion. While accident prevention is of tremendous im- 
portance to aviation, insufficient recognition has been 
given to losses caused by fire and windstorm which are 
outside the common definition or conception of an air- 
plane accident. These losses may not involve the safety 
of life but they do seriously affect the economics of avia- 
tion. Ground personnel and aircraft operators should 
be instructed to respect and adopt precautions against 
fire, windstorm and other hazards pending improvements 
in airplane design which will reduce them. 
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New Wings 


(1) The value of the Abrams “Explorer” as a mapping airplane is being proved in actual survey operations on government mapping projects. Con 
ventional design is reversed with the engine mounted at the rear of the gondola, a glass enclosed cockpit, tricycle undercarriage and double tail 
assembly. Operating at an altitude of nearly 30,000 feet, the two-man crew is provided with oxygen. 

(2) Four of these DGA-8’s have been delivered to the Airline Inspection Section of the C. A. A. by the Howard Aircraft Corporation. 

(3) Harry Marshall, Ashland, Kentucky, poses with his new Ryan S-T-A. Marshall purchased the ship after graduation from the Ryan School of 
Aeronautics. (4) Another recent Ryan sale was to Arnett Speer, of the Speer Flying Service, San Diego. 

(5) These happy Rearwin Sporister owners are Mr. and Mrs. Doc C. McRae of Miami Springs, Florida. Mrs. McRae learned to fly at the Rearwin 
factory and flew her ship down to Miami, making the 1360 miles in eleven and one-half hours on 57 gallons of gas. 

(6) Major Edward T. Keenan, Frostproof, Florida, with his instructor, Wayne Maynard of Avon Park. The Major is a soil analyzation expert and 
uses his new Fairchild “24” shown here in his survey operations both in Florida and the Texas Rio Grande Valley. 

(7) First photo taken of the new Phillips Aviation Company's primary trainer. 

(8) One of Cessna’s many export sales is this new 1939 “Airmaster” just shipped to Mr. Ignacio Nogueira of Campos, Brazil. Nogueira is a sugar 
plantation owner in Brazil and will use “Queimado II” for his personal transporation. (9) Most recent Cessna sale in Texas was the 1939 “‘Air- 
master’ shown here and recently delivered to Louis Yates of San Antonio. This is the second Cessna sold by Hangar Six, Inc., to Yates. 

(10) The new 50 h.p. Continental powered Aeronca which recently secured its A. T. C. as a seaplane with model 1320 Edo floats. Licensed gross 
weight is 1256 pounds. Take-off with gross load is 39 seconds. 

(11) This new Waco is owned and operated by Glober Air Service of San Angelo and is a familiar visitor on southwestern airports. 

(12) Here is one of the first 1939 Arrow Sports, delivered in October to Joseph J. Scherer of Alameda, California, distributor for Arrow. Scherer is 
now operating off the San Francisco Bay Airdrome. 
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LOUISIANA AIRCRAFT DEMONSTRATION Met 
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ATEST developments in aircraft and accessories will 

be displayed in a practical demonstration at Shreve- 
port on December 17 
the National Aeronautic Association, led by the Ark-La- 
lex chapter of Shreveport, sponsors its First Annual Air- 
craft Demonstration Meet 


Leading manufacturers, distributors and dealers have 
arranged for exhibits at Municipal airport, where a full 
day's program h is been arran red, Viore than a hundred 
plane s from | oulsiana ilone ire expected to carry pilots 


and owners into Shreve port for the meet. while scores of 


planes from Texas, Mississippi, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas will be on hand In addition, an attendance of a 
record crowd of citizens in the Shreveport area—30.000 


attended the last air show there 
demonstrators with many prospective patrons and avia- 


is expected to provide 


tion enthusiasts 


The event was planned after much preliminary work 
by aviation leaders in Louisiana and in Shreveport. T. B. 
Herndon of Mansfield, state N. A. A. governor, Doug 
Lanestaff of New Orleans. state director of aeronautics 
representing Gov. Richard W. Leche, and Cliff Stovall 
of Shreveport, president of the Ark-La-Tex chapter make 
up the executive committee With them is a hard-work- 
ing committee composed ol s R. (Ted) Young, in 
charee of exhibitors: J. H. Flynn. in charge of the aerial 
parade; Van Lear Leary, air traffic; Mrs. Fritz W. Martin 
(she’s state W. N. A. A. governor). registration; Leonard 
| olsper h. entertainment, and Tom Ashley. publicity. 


Backing up the working committees is a group of out- 
standing business and professional leaders who form 
the liaison committee These include Dolph G. Frantz, 
managing editor of The Shreveport Journal; H. Lane 
Vitchell, city commissioner of streets and parks; Mayor 
Sam S. Caldwell; Henry A. O'Neal, president of the 


Chamber of Commerce lohn D. Lyles. vice president of 


the Norwelia Boy Scout Council; Fritz W. Martin, who 
organized the Ark-La-Tex chapter; George E. Haddaway. 
of Fort Worth. editor of Southern Flight: Brig.-Gen. 
Martin. commanding general of the Third 


krederick L. 





Here's the young lady who will welcome visiting pilots to the First 

Annual Louisiana Aircraft Demonstration Meet as they land in Shreve- 

port December 17. She's Miss “Sissie’ Price of Dallas. Her able pilot 
is T. B. Herndon, Louisiana's N. A. A. Governor. 


when the Louisiana department of 


first of xnnual free demonstrations to be held in Louisiana features 
ut every type of equipment a buyer desires, an important south- 
ttors meeting and lavish entertainment for visiting guests. 


Wing, GHQ Air Force, and Colonel Ira Rader, command- 
ing officer of Barksdale Field. 

Exhibits by manufacturers, distributors and dealers 
will be spotted along the boundary of the airport and in- 
side the administration building. An elaborate public 
address system will carry announcements and explana- 
tions of events and demonstrations. For between-the- 
acts entertainment, the Shreveport unit of the Women’s 
National Aeronautical Association will operate “bingo” 
games for visitors. 

One of the most significant activities on the schedule 
will be a meeting of private operators for a two hour 
round table discussion of present conditions in fixed-base 
operations, effect of the new regulations and whether 
or not southwestern operators should band together in 
an association for the promotion of their own welfare. 
All southwestern operators are invited to attend, as well 
as private fliers and pilots whose problems are closely 
tied in with those of the operators. At this writing, Mr. 
Grove Webster, Chief of the Private Flying Development 
Division, Civil Aeronautics Authority, plans to fly down 
from Washington, D. C., for the meeting. 


A HIGHLIGHT of the event will be an aerial parade 
by all ships in tribute to the Wright Brothers on 
the thirty-fifth anniversary of their first flight. 

Registration at 9 a. m. will be followed at 10 a. m. by 
the Wright Brothers parade over the city. From there 
the demonstration will be in charge of factory men and 
dealers, with a variety of attractions. 

Among the visitors will be a section of the Spartan 
school’s “Dawn Patrol.” which Jess Green will send 
from Tulsa. 

A gala aviation ball Saturday night will climax the 
program. 

Under arragements outlined by Herndon, the Shreve- 
port meet will inaugurate a ten-year program of annual 
practical demonstrations to be staged in the Louisiana 
city successfully bidding for the affair. There are ten 
chapters in the state. Shreveport’s bid for the opening 
show eclipsed those of the other cities, with New Orleans 
bidding strongly for the honor. 

“It is our hope,” commented Herndon, “to carry the 
display of new model aircraft and late developments in 
accessories from the convention hall or auditorium 
usually utilized for this purpose out to the airport where 
such an event belongs. We want our spectators and in- 
terested pilots and airplane owners to see and take part 
in practical demonstrations on the ground and in the air. 
In this way we believe we can render an important serv- 
ice to the aviation industry and to Louisiana in boosting 
enthusiasm in flying.” 

He emphasized that no stunts or aerobatics will be in- 
cluded on the program, which has been designed as a 
showing of equipment rather than an exhibition of 
maneuvers. 

“Everybody is invited; all are expected,” Herndon 
said. “We want all pilots and plane owners in the 
Southwest and this section to be our guests on Saturday, 
December 17—a red-letter day in Southern aviation for 
the next ten years at least.” 
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aw this year we predicted big things ahead for 

N. A. A. and reiterated our confidence in the or- 

ganization. 

Not in the spirit of “we told you so” but rather for 
the record and for the sake of keeping up, let’s look for 
a moment to just a few of their accomplishments under 
its mew executive committee management since last 
January 1: 

(1) Effectuated the cooperation of twenty-three Na- 
tional Associations in the formation of the first 
joint National Aviation Program. More than fifty 
per cent of this program has already been accom- 
plished. 

(2) With few exceptions, put in more Washington work 
hours through its legislative representative (the 
N. A. A. President) in follow up of Government 
departments and Congress toward enactment of 
C. A. A. legislation than any other organization. 

(3) Further advanced the N. A. A. position as the 
nation’s largest patriotic, non-commercial, non- 
profit membership organization devoted to the ad- 
vancement of aviation in the public interest. Now, 
more than 10,000 adult members, 5,000 junior 
members. 

(4) Gave active Association support to a national air- 
port survey looking toward a federally subsidized 
airport system, to enlargement of regular and re- 
serve Army and Navy air forces, to development 
of new airline feeder services. Gave cooperation 
to Government departments and Congressional 
committees in advancement of their aviation pro- 
grams. 

(5) Obtained designation of N. A. A. as the central 
clearing house for coordination of the five estab- 
lished regional aviation conferences, namely, the 
Western Aviation Conference; Northwest Avia- 
tion Council; Eastern States Conference; Southeast 
Aviation Conference; Southwest Aviation Confer- 
ence. Formed with official representatives of these 
conferences and the nine leading non-commercial, 
non-scientific, aviation associations, a joint coor- 
dination board designated “The National Aero- 
nautic Council.” 

(6) Initiated through this Council the organization of 
an annual National Aviation Conference at Wash- 
ington, directed towards spotlighting current avia- 
tion appropriation and legislation needs with the 
National Congress. 

(7) Drafted a completely new constitution and by- 
laws for N. A. A. for consideration at its next An- 
nual Meeting. Purpose—to further the participa- 
tion of members in all affairs of the Association; 
to guarantee sound budgetary and operating prac- 
tices; to guarantee continuity in the Association’s 
program and management policies; to help N. A. 
A. function as a clearing house and central office 
for contemporary associations. 

(8) Placed the Association in a sound financial po- 
sition by payment of past N. A. A. debts, by es- 
tablishment of modern budget system, and by 
operation on a pay-as-you-go basis within budget 
limits established quarterly. 

These represent only a few of the outstanding jobs 
done by the N. A. A. under the new regime; the 1939 
program is even more ambitious and objective. So the 
next time you hear someone panning the organization, 


Keeping Up. . 






show them the record. Also let’s try and get the N. A. 
A. to drop some of their modesty and shout their ac- 
complishments in 1937-1938 from the housetops. They 
did as much if not more than any other group towards 
getting the Civil Aeronautics Act through Congress, 
working tirelessly under the leadership of their able 
president, Charles F. Horner; yet they have received 
almost no credit at all for this tremendous task, which 
by itself should be proof enough to the skeptical that 
the National Aeronautics Association is a vigorous, 
potent and valuable factor in and asset to American 
aviation. 


HE C. A. A. has distributed 60,000 blanks among 

the air lines, to be filled in by passengers traveling 
during two specified weeks, as a means of determining 
the flow of traffic in and out of airports which are 
scheduled stops, and also to ascertain what other 
methods of transportation are used in conjunction 
with air travel. The findings will serve as an index to 
be used in connection with the nation-wide airport 
survey now being conducted by the C. A. A. which 
will be complete and ready for presentation to Congress 
February 1. 


N OCTOBER we told you about Art Olson losing 

his teeth while flying in the vicinity of Perry, Okla- 
homa. It now appear that the swell-fitting teeth have 
been found. One James Slavin of Perry has reported 
discovery of a set of false teeth in a field while out 
rabbit hunting and if they turn out to be Olson’s, 
Jim will no doubt get the reward. Olson says if you 
must chew gum while flying, when you get through 
chewing be sure and put the residue in an ash-tray and 
not attempt to spit it out the window—especially if 
you have store bought teeth. 


RANK SAY, shop chief at Booth-Henning, Love 

Field, Dallas, wants to kfhow whether or not he 
holds the world record for receiving fast service on 
parts ordered from a factory. At 2:00 p. m. one 
Thursday he ordered two counterweights from the 
Hamilton Standard Propeller Division of United Air- 
craft Corporation, Hartford, Conn.; next morning at 
9:00 his mechanics were installing the parts. Hartford 
is 1,500 air line express miles from Dallas. 


RE you interested in bibliographies on “Air- 

ships” and “Air Mail”? If so, they are now 
available through the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences to governmental departments, universities, 
technical schools, manufacturers and aeronautical en- 
gineers. The complete index of aeronautics, being car- 
ried on by the Works Progress Administration under 
direction of Major Lester D. Gardner, now exceeds 
668,000 cards, constituting more than a million refer- 
ences and is already the most extensively classified 
aeronautical index in the world. 


PEAKING before the Greater New York Chapter 

of the National Aeronautic Association last month 
on the subject of “Aviation’s Place in the World’s 
Fair,” Mr. Thomas A. Morgan, chairman of the N. Y. 
World’s Fair Aviation Advisory Committee had this 
to say about the industry’s participation: 

“Since the beginning of modern business, no in- 
dustry has so desperately needed to reach such a 

(Next Page) 














sympathetic audience as the Fair will provide for avia- 
tion, and no industry has had such a perfect stage on 
which to play. But with all this perfect setting, what 
does aviation do with such an opportunity? Do its 
leaders jump at the greatest chance their industry 
ever has had? Does aviation meet the Fair half way? 
The anwser is an emphatic ‘No.’ As Chairman of the 
New York World’s Fair Aviation Advisory Committee, 
I want to say now that I never knew before that avia- 
tion had so many prima donnas in high positions. One 
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group says, ‘We won’t play unless everybody plays 
our way.’ Another group says, ‘It’s a grand idea, and 
we ought to do it, but John Smith won’t do his part.’ 
Still another group says, “The Fair ought to pay all 
the expenses just to have us in the show.’ And so on 
far into the night.” 

What we would like to know is what the space rates 
are at the Fair. If they are any higher than the 
average aviation trade show then about 90‘. of the 
aviation units cannot afford to participate. 
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Tuest AERONCA Representatives Are Reavy To Serve You 








AERONCA SALES 


T. R. “TED” YOUNG 
P. O. Box 674 
Shreveport, La. 


HENRY B. CHAPMAN 
Shushan Airport 
New Orleans, La. 


AERONCA distributors for Louisiana, South- 


ern Arkansas and Southern Mississippi. 








NORTH TEXAS AERONCA SALES 
Roy R. Tylor, Dist. 


Good Dealership Territories Now Available 
. Phone, wire or write for information. 


KILGORE AIRPORT ROUTE 1 KILGORE, TEXAS 
(Phone 1631-F4) 





CANNON AIRCRAFT SALES 
& SERVICE, Inc. 
Phone 3-6393 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
South Carolina — Dist. Manager 
North Carolina — Distributor 


Box 291 








FLY THE NEW 
AERONCA 50 CHIEF 
Write or Visit 
UNITED AERO 
CORPORATION 


Distributors 
P. O. Box 222 
Stinson Field San Antonio, Texas 


COMPLETE LINE USED 
— LICHT PLANES — 








TERRELL FLYING SERVICE 


Operators, Lenoir Airport 


LENOIR, NORTH CAROLINA 


Aeronca Distributors for N. C. 
Valuable Dealer Territory Available 














-- When In Miami. . 


We cater to light plane sales and 
service 


KARL VOELTER, INC. 
Municipal Airport Miami, Florida 
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TOPS 100 MILES PER HOUR-—CRUISES 1'%2 MILES PER MINUTE 


FLYING PROVES IT! SEE IT TODAY! AERONCAS AS LOW AS $464 DOWN-—LITERATURE FREE 


AERONAUTICAL CORP. OF AMERICA « D-11 Lunken Airport ¢ Cincinnati, 0. 












N ADEQUATE air force has been recommended for 

the Lnited States by many observers over recent 
years, with little avail. Glaring weakness and neglect 
have been illustrated time and again. At last official 
Washington has talked the matter. Addresses before the 
public and interviews have stressed the necessity of build- 
What last year’s observers pre- 


ing up the air force. 
foreign powers have gained 


dicted has materialized 
headway in rearming, with Germany looming as a 
threat to lagging democracies. 


Most of the talk of increasing the air force—and the 
army and navy as well—has been vague, without figures. 
The most illuminating comment came from Louis John- 
son, Assistant Secretary of War. He said: 


“To meet the tremendous pace that the rest of the 
world is setting, we must double, yes, treble and perhaps 
even quadruple our present air force with the best air- 
planes that can possibly be produced.” 


Thus it appears that expansion really is in the offing. 
Mr. Johnson predicted President Roosevelt would ask 
congress for upwards of 9,280 fighting planes. 

There are indications that these recommendations will 
be carried out with expedience. Not only are kev of- 
ficials outspoken in favoring the expansion, but it ap- 
pears that public sentiment has been stimulated by events 
abroad. But the hitch may be that studies and com- 
mittee activities will force a delay in the acquisition of 
airplanes. There are complexities in the matter of buy- 
ing airplanes by the wholesale upon which delay might 
be explained, for the war department must plan pro- 
curement carefully. The importance of this is illustrated 
by recent neglect in the procurement of pusuit planes 
while efforts were concentrated on bombardment and 
other branches. 


At this moment there exists only sentiment for a 
greater air force. The next step will be taken by the 
congress and later the war department will follow up. 
\ super air force is still some distance removed from 
the near future. 


Involved in the proposed expansion is the matter of 
air bases. Those now providing facilities for the ex- 
isting General Headquarters Air Force are inadequate 
not only in numbers but in facilities for servicing and 


housing. 


An interesting angle in the expansion is the prospect of 
covering not only the continental limits of the nation but 
the nations of South America too. Several events aroused 
conjecture in this respect. There was the recent reception 
in the White House for Colonel Fulgencio Batista, Cuba’s 
strong man. This hinted to some observers the pos- 
sibilities of establishing an important air base in Cuba. 
Another development took place some time ago, when 
several expert Air Corps officers and men were dis- 
patched to South America to serve as advisors to friendly 
governments engaged in building up their air forces. 


A Powerful Air Foree - - When? 


To meet the tremendous pace that the rest of the world is setting, we must 
uble, yes, treble and perhaps even quadruple our present air force with the 
‘s that can possibly be produced."’—Louis Johnson, Ass‘t. Secretary of War 


Tom Ashley 





Their work has been under way for some time. Then 
there was the “good will” flight of “flying fortresses” to 
the Southern continent. It demonstrated the possibilities 
of operating air forces over the Americas. A new army 
base now under construction in Panama would provide 
an intermediate stopping place for peripatetic squadrons. 


Age Limit Revision Talked 


F MUCH significance in military aviation is the pro- 

posal, voiced intermittently during recent years, to 
remove from flying status officers who have passed the 
age of 45. An Air Corps board has renewed activity in 
studying the proposal and soon may announce restric- 
tions to prevent future crashes involving officers of 
mature years. It is expected that those beyond the age 
limit would remain in command of operations but would 
be piloted by younger officers at all times. 


There is considerable opposition to the proposal to 
set an age limit beyond which officers would be grounded, 
but recurring accidents have been followed by com- 
plaints in increasing numbers. The necessity of action of 
some sort was emphasized by the recent death of Major 
General Oscar Westover and Colonel Leslie MacDill. 


Officers in executive posts, especially in Washington, 
have been deprived by desk duties of the amount of fly- 
ing time with which younger officers are provided. There 
is the possibility that the existing requirement of four 
hours of flying per month, which is necessary before flight 
allowance equal to half of the base pay is received, is in- 


adequate to keep a pilot in the best trim. 


In establishing an age limit of 45 years, however, the 
army would risk losing many of its best pilots, es- 
pecially those intended for periodic desk assignments. 
Experience has demonstrated convincingly the importance 


of flight training to administrative officers. 
— ea 
ILITARY notes: Major General H. H. Arnold, new 


chief of the Air Corps, was the first man to transmit 
radio messages from airplanes to the ground . . . The 
Navy not only has a higher authorized plane strength 
than the Army, it has put the locks to the domestic de- 
fenders. The GHQ Air Force’s famous “Flying Fort- 
resses” and the huge B-15 super bomber, along with the 
“secret” super super super behemoth now under construc- 
tion, can fly but 100 miles to sea because of a recent 
order restricting Army planes to flights within 100 miles 
of the coasts . .. maybe South American flights will have 
to be routed via Mexico and Central America, all of 
which would be over land . . . Germany’s production rate 
of aircraft has been estimated at 1,000 per month by 
late reports believed authentic. Thirty a month from 
U. S. plants for Army delivery is near a record in 
America. 
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News of the Month in Review 


Production and sales show increase . . . Army and Navy favor vast air program . . . new orders swell Lockheed back- 
log . . . Boeing sues TWA . . . Cub prices cut . . . Grumman sale to Standard of Kansas . . . Ninety Fairchild 24s 
sold in nine months . . . Light plane weight classification changed . . . aviation stocks at new high . . . $16,000,000 
more for airports . . . Miami prepares for Eleventh Annual Air Maneuvers . . . Eclipse Moves to Bendix, New Jersey. 





MANUFACTURERS 


A. C. C. Production Report 





@ The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce has released the airplane, 
engine and spare parts production and deliveries of the American 
aircraft industry from January 1 to September 30, 1938, as follows: 
PRODUCTION DELIVERIES 
Units Value Units Value 
Commercial Airplanes 1482 $11,997,084 1511 $13,054,085 
39,003,110 39,177,276 
10,871,101 
13,664,413 
17,293,544 
7,993,503 


Military Airplanes 
10,888,233 2805 
13,604,865 
17,293,544 


7,993,503 


Commercial Engines 2803 
Military Engines 

Airplane Spare Parts 

Engine Spare Parts 


$100,780.339 $102,053,922 


President Endorses Army, Navy Demands 


@ The recent statements of high military officials in both the Army 
and Navy since the European crisis, directed towards an unprecedented 
expansion of our air arm, has been enthusiastically approved by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and official sources admit the President intends to get 
Congress’ authorized procurement of somewhere in the neighborhood 
f 10,000 first line fighting craft within the next three to five years. 
Unofficially, it was estimated that more than $1,500,000,000 would be 
needed for the entire national air expansion program, which of course 
would include large outlays for both Army and Navy air personnel, 
greatly augmented ground forces and expansion of military airport 
facilities. Expenditures in aviation by the government for the next 
fiscal year are expected to reach an all-time high ot $500,000,000, tak- 
ing care of the Civil Aeronautics Authority, Coast Guard, National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, the Post Office Department (air 
mail funds) and other agencies of the Federal government in addition 
to Army and Navy demands, 

Representatives of aircraft, engine and accessory manufacturing com- 
panies are now busy with an exhaustive report on the vast expansion 
program for the President 

Typical of statements by manufacturing executives is that of Donald 
W. Douglas, president of the Douglas Aircraft Company 

[ feel confident the Douglas plants are prepared to increase their 
yutput materially without any unnecessary duplications or additions 
und to fulfill any demand Assistant Secretary of War Louis Johnson 
may make on us tor volume without waste This confidence, based 
m preliminary but accurate surveys should be a vital factor in our 
national defense if and when a new program, or any part of it, is 
adopted e 

Early this year, Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce President 
Leighton W. Rogers announced that the American aircraft industry 
could double its then present pr duction without additions to fac 


tories 


Deliveries at Lockheed Greater 


@ For the first ten months deliveries of Lockheed equipment totaled 
approximately $8,000,000, representing a 100 per cent sales volume 
increase over the same period last year The English order of 200 
reconnaissance bombing planes constitutes the largest part of the 
$24,000,000 backlog of unfilled orders. 

The company has opened a re-assembly division in Liverpool, Eng- 
land, and now has about twenty men stationed there under the di- 
rection of Gene Johnson, formerly with United Air Lines. Additional 
men will be added early next year 

Work is progressing nicely on the $95.000 second story annex at 
the Burbank factory. At the rear of the factory a $140,000 assembly 
hangar is nearing completion 

Lockheed’s subsidiary, the Vega Airplane Company, reports that its 
first experimental model is about 50% complete with test flights 
scheduled in 90 days. It will be a five or six-place cabin monoplane 
powered by a Unitwin engine and equipped with a tricycle landing 
gear 


Cub Prices Cut 


@ The Piper Aircraft Corporation announces a further reduction on 


its low-cost training plane. Superceding the well known “Silver Cub,” 



































































the new trainer will be known as the Cub “Sport” and will retail for 
$1249. The free solo flying course offered to new purchasers will be 
continued. 

Two hundred Cubs are expected to join the January Cub Convoy 
cruise to Miami, Ted Weld, vice president of the Piper company an- 
nounced last month. The cruise will start from northern cities the 
first two days of January. Southern and Southwestern Cub owners 
will join the group in Atlanta. Free gasoline and oil for all light 
planes in the cruise will again be furnished by the Gulf Oil Corporation. 


Ryan Backlog at New High 


@® With a current backlog of unfilled orders at an all-time high of 
$375,000, Ryan Aeronautical Company is well ahead of schedule de- 
liveries under current contracts, according to T. Claude Ryan, 
president. Exhaust manifold equipment alone totals $200,000. De- 
liveries of Ryan exhaust collector rings for Army bombers are being 
made at the rate of 16 complete assemblies per week. Ten collector 
ring units are also being delivered to Lockheed for the British order 
of 200 bombers 

Another Ryan activity in addition to increased orders on the $-T-M 
Military training planes for foreign governments is the manufacture of 
432 cabin seats for air corps transports. Contracts were completed on 
641 seats for the Navy 


Boeing Sues TWA 


@ The Boeing Aircraft Company filed suit in King County superior 
court November 22 against Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc., 
alleging that TWA had breached a contract under which Boeing 
agreed to manufacture and sell and TWA agreed to buy six four- 


“Stratoliner” transport planes. The complaint alleges 


engine 30 
that during June and July TWA represented to Boeing that they 
would be unable to perform their obligation under the contract, and 
that Boeing thereafter endeavored to arrive at a modified agreement 
which would be within TWA’s claimed ability to perform, but was 
unsuccessful. 

Boeing has a fleet of ten of the 307 models in production at the 
present. The first plane of the new fleet is to be ready for tests 


<<” 
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Production at Santa Monica 
Wings and tail surfaces of commercial and military airplanes ready 
for assembly at the Douglas Aircraft Company factory. Between 100 
and 150 military planes a month can be built at the Douglas and 
Northrop plants without addition to the existing facilities which cover a 
total of 23 acres of ground and a working crea of 1,315,974 square feet. 




































THE DOUGLAS DC-5 
Here is an artist's conception of the newest Douglas commercial 
model, now in mock-up stage at the Douglas factory. Complete speci 
fications will be released next month. 





t | after Dec | il plane and two others are for 
Par Americar Airway N tiations are being carried on with 
prospec buvers f t " ft remaining SIX 

Sales Listed 

@ The Faire i Aircraft Corporation announced last month that 
ninety Faircl d 4 pr it w urplanes had been sold and de 
livered between far ir ind October I, 1938 
@® Gillies Aviation Corporat 1, factory ales representative for the 
(srumman Aircraft | gineering rporation, announces the sale ot i 
G-21A twin engine amphibian to ¢t Standard Oil ¢ ompany ot Kansas 

The « mpany wW e the urp e tor the transportation of officials 
from Houston t the var r is and for business travel between 
Houston and New York A prey s Grumman G-21 sale was to the 

Texas Company, who operat t w craft at the Houma, Louisiana, 
base 
@ Arrangement ha bee completed for the delivery of three new 
Dart trainers to Parks Air ¢ ge January All late style improve 
ments will be incorporated in tl new planes including redesigned 
< »wling und chromium plated apy tments 


Aeronca Convoy to Miami 





as All Aer mea ow er A “ De idvised by the Aeronautic il 
Corporation the definite schedu und itinerary of the Aeronca Convoy 
to the Miami All American Air Maneuvers, which will be held Janu 
iry 6, 7 and 8 The main et will assemble in Cincinnati for an 
early m rning take-off January Tentative plans call for first over 
night stop at ( hatt in ra r Atlanta and the second night at Jackson 
ille, where the Eastern and Western groups will join the cruise 


Gult Oil Corporation A furnish free gasoline and oil to 


Eclipse Moves to Bendix, N. J. 


@ First of the Bendix Aviation sidiaries to move into the com 
pleted Bendix plant was th I pse Aviation ¢ orporation, who last 
1onth moved offices, factory and all personnel from East Orange, 


Beech Shows Healthy Increase 


@ The financial report of the Beech Aircraft Corporation for the 


fiscal year ended September 3 1938, shows net sales of $1,141,- 


: ' , 
498.5 for the twelve month period, representing an increase in volume 


of 45% over the previous fiscal year Although a small loss of 
$1,609.06 is shown for the vear's operations, it was pointed out that 


mportant manufacturing progress had been accomplished in the de 


velopment of the twin engined Beechcraft which required considerable 
expenditure tor engineering a 1 production facilities, most of which 
has been absorbed in current man facturing costs: and which should 
reflect substantial savings in Tuture production lhe balance sheet in- 
dicates current assets of $379,453.36 and current liabilities of $77 


} $3. a ratio of 4.88 to 








SCHEDULED AIR TRANSPORT 
September Best Month in History 


@ The New England hurricane, improvement in general business 
conditions, and the limitations on passes under the Civil Aeronautics 
Act, combined to make September the best month yet experienced 
by the scheduled air carriers, according to an analysis of reports from 
these operators to the Civil Aeronautics Authority which was made 








public November 21 

All time high records were set in September for both the number 
of revenue passengers and express poundage carried. The lines carried 
128,054 pay passengers, an increase of more than 8,000 over August 
1938, and of nearly 13,000 over September of last year. Express 
jumped from 605,400 pounds in August to 877,564 in September. 


[he increase in revenue passengers is attributed to the heavy traffic 
during the hurricane period, to greater public patronage, and to a 
limitation placed by the Civil Aeronautics Act on the issuance of 
passes. The increase in express poundage is attributable partly to the 
large amount carried over the Boston-New York route during the 
hurricane. Traffic on this run jumped from 23,904 pounds in August 
to 142,807 in September. This does not, however, account for the 
entire increase, the remainder being a reflection of a general business 
pick-up 

The effect of the limitations on passes 18s more clearly shown in the 
fact that while the total number of passengers carried, both revenue 
and non-revenue, dropped slightly in September, the number of pay 
passengers increased more than 8,000. Of the 54,805,506 passenger- 
miles flown, 49,493,504 were revenue passenger-miles. The revenue 
passenger load factor also increased from 52.22 per cent in August 


to over 58 per cent in September. 


TWA Report 


@ For the three months ended September 30, 1938, Transcontinental 
& Western Air, Inc., reports an operating loss of $129,697 after 
allowance for depreciation and operating taxes. The third quarter 
loss in 1937 was $107,380. Net loss for the third quarter of 1938 
amounted to $210,988 after incurring losses on other income of 


$81,291, including a loss from the sale of airport property of 


CAA to Study Rates 


@ Expectations of officials in Washington for an early study of air 
mail payments to scheduled air carriers was voiced during November 
at the Captial. At the present time the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
is busy with the “grandfather” applications for certificates of con- 
venience and necessity which are issued to airlines operating routes 
from May to the effective date of the Civil Aeronautics Act, August 
22 The Authorty’s examiners have concluded hearings on approxi- 
mately 40% of the applications. In addition, the Authority must 
handle more than twenty new route applications that would add 
some 10,000 miles of scheduled air lines in the United States. Hence, 
it is confidently felt that applications for revisions of rates cannot 
be disposed of until all of the present operations are legalized under 
the Act, a job that will take well over a month. Only seven 
carriers have applied for increased rates but others are expected to 
file petitions just as soon as the original ones are acted upon by the 
Authority A prerequisite to hearings on rates will be a complete 
survey of operating and financial structures of the various lines 
now in the process of completion that will be used as a statistical 
groundwork for the rate hearings. Formerly only air -mail rates 
have been subjected to federal jurisdiction but now that passenger 
and express rates enter the picture under the new law, it is believed 
the C. A. A. will develop a simplified formula for rate making hereto- 
fore impossible under the old regime 

In line with the forthcoming rate hearings will be the Eastman 
report by the special commission now surveying the extent of federal 
subsidy in all forms of transportation. The Coordinator of Transpor- 
tation, Joseph B. Eastman, reports that the survey will be completed in 


appr ximately three months 





MISCELLANY 


Private Flying Section Made Division 


@ The Civil Aeronautics Authority expanded its recently created 








Private Flying Section to the status of a division in its organization set- 
up, effective December |. 

Grove Webster, chosen last August as head of the Private Flying 
Section, will be chief of the new division. It will be his duty to guide 
the future normal expansion of private flying in the United States 
along sane and constructive lines, paying special attention to measures 
which will tend to reduce the relatively high percentage of accidents 
that has heretofore existed in this phase of aviation. 
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Webster has been instructed by the Authority to address himself 
particularly to the establishment of uniform and more thorough ground 
school and flight instruction procedures than have prevailed in the 
past. He has also been directed to maintain close contact with private 
fliers throughout the country through an intensive field work program 
so that the C. A. A. can maintain constant touch with the problems 
and needs of the private flier. 

The C. A. A., in creating its new Private Flying Division, em- 
phasized the fact that Webster's role will be that of a coordinator and 
educator in this phase of aviation rather than that of a policeman. One 
of the important tasks on which he has already done much work and 
to which he will continue to address himself is a simplification of the 
C. A. A. regulations affecting the private flier; it is intended to reduce 
flying restrictions to a minimum, consistent with safety, and to reduce 
all air traffic regulations to language clearly understandable by the 
layman. 

Wholly aside from the increase in private flying activities that is 
anticipated in the next few years because of the generally recognized 
importance of aviation throughout the world as an economic and 
defense factor, the Authority felt impelled to give private flying in- 
creased recognition because of the magnitude it has already attained in 
the United States. For example, the 10,000 airplanes operated by 
America’s private fliers last year flew 103,000,000 miles and carried 
1,500,000 passengers as compared to 1,102,707 passengers carried by 
300 airplanes in the country’s scheduled air carrier service during 
66,000,000 miles of flying. These facts alone are considered ample 
justification for the action taken in giving the encouragement and 
supervision ot private flying an increased Status in the organization 
of the Authority 


Progress On Washington and North Beach Airports 


@ Dredges are working at Gravelly Point near Washington, D. ¢ 
clearing the foundations for runways for the Capital City’s new air- 
port Silt is being removed from the runway locations down to the 


hard sand and gravel with which the entire site 1s underlaid. This 






will permit the runways to be paved and used as soon as they are built 
up to the level above extreme flood water. The C. A. A. has an- 
nounced the creation of an inter-departmental commission to represent 
the three agencies concerned in the building of the Washington National 
Airport: Col. F. C. Harrington will represent the WPA, Col. R. § 
Thomas, the War Department and Col. Sumpter Smith, the C. A. A 


@ At New York’s North Beach Airport 11,500 WPA men are working 
twenty-four hours a day in three shifts, rushing to completion one of 
the most elaborate and expensive international air terminals in the world, 
Engineers report that all facilities will be available for occupancy and 
use May 1, 1939, when American Airlines plan to move their executive 
offices and operations base from Chicago, and TWA, United, Eastern 
and Pan American together with four foreign operators take up 
quarters on the field. 


Approximately $29,000,000 will have been spent when the terminal 
is completed. Its landplane runways are 6,000 feet in length Total 
area is 550 acres. In addition to its three landplane hangars, each as 
large as Madison Square Gardens, a $1,250,000 seaplane hangar will be 
provided. Plans call for the construction of three more landplane 
hangars within a year. 


Weight Classification Changed 


@ Airplanes in the gross weight classification between 1,300 and 
1,500 pounds, heretofore grouped in class 1 by the C. A. A., are 
now included in class 2-S or 2-M, covering aircraft up to 4,000 pounds 
gross weight These changes were made in order to permit aircraft 
just under the 1,500 mark, but having flight characteristics and 
sufficient horsepower to qualify for the higher ratings, to be included 
therein. Pilots heretofore qualified to fly aircraft in the 1,500-4,000 
category are automatically qualified to fly planes in the 1,300-4,000 
class. Pilots holding a class 1 rating only, who are flying aircraft 
over 1,300 pounds gross weight, will be required to have their ratings 
changed This can be accomplished by contacting their local ¢ A.A 


inspector. 
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WE ARE EQUIPPED TO REPAIR YOUR AIRPLANE, OVERHAUL YOUR ENGINE, SERVICE YOUR PROPELLER, DO YOUR SHEET METAL 
WORK AND SUPPLY YOUR NEEDS FOR RADIO, INSTALLATION, REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE FOR LESS THAN ANYWHERE IN THE 
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Aviation’s 35th Birthday 
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Right or left on land!—Port or starboard : 
on water! 


IT’S HERE! 
Out Performs the Field! 
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Contact: 


AIR ACTIVITIES. INC. 
Howard Hughes Airport, Houston, Tex. 
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Irvin Custom Built Chair Chutes for Cabin Planes 


Be sure and visit our booth at the 
Louisiana Aircraft Demonstration Meet 
Shreveport, La. December 17, 1938 
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stop Kill Devil Hill, North Carolina, on December 17, in commemora- 
tion of the 35th anniversary of the birth of flight. 

Special services at the Wright Brothers monument will be held at 
10:30 in the morning with Assistant Secretary Charles Edison repre- 
senting the Navy, H. H. Arnold the Army, and Admiral Waesche the 
Coast Guard. The anniversary celebration is sponsored by the Kill Devil 
Hill Memorial Association, headed by A. W. Drinkwater, of Maneo, who 
telegraphed the sensational news of the Wright Brothers’ successful 
flight 35 years ago—a message so unbelievable that at least one news- 
paper promptly rejected the story and wired its correspondent a per- 
emptory dismissal from its service for unreliable reporting. 


Cabot Lectures Are Published 


@ Publication of three of the lectures delivered at Norwich Univer- 
sity, Northfield, Vermont, under the auspices of the James Jackson 
Cabot Professorship of Air Traffic Regulation and Air Transportation 
has been announced by Colonel Porter Adams, president of the mili- 
tary institution and Cabot Professor since the post was created in 
1935 through the gift of Dr. Godfrey L. Cabot, of Boston. Both 
Colonel Adams and Dr. Cabot have been familiar figures in aviation 
since its early days, and are former presidents of the NAA. 

Of the three Cabot lectures now in print and available for dis 
tribution, one is by John Jay Ide, Technical Asssitant in Europe for 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, on “International 
Aeronautic Organizations and the Control of Air Navigation.” The 
other two are part of the series of five given at Norwich University, 
also under Cabot auspices, by Edward P. Warner, widely known con 
sulting aeronautical engineer and former assistant secretary of the 
navy for aeronautics. “The Early History of Air Transportation,” 
and “The Modern Development of Air Transport” are the titles. The 
last three lectures will be published within a month, and will deal 
with technic al development and its effect on air transport, the future 
of air transport in the light of future technical development, and the 
relation of air transport economies to surface transportation. 

The lectures will be available for purchase through the Secretary of 
the Cabot Professorship, at Norwich University, Northfield, Vermont 


CAA Gets Learadio 


® Learadio delivered to the Department of Commerce a new ultra 
high frequency radio crystal controlled superheterodyne aircraft 
receiver which is to be used in connection with the CAA’s experi- 
mental work on the 125 Me. radio range course frequency, and on 
141.78 Mc. for the local control tower research work. 

In connection with the delivery of this receiver, Lear Developments, 
Inc., have also delivered a 10-watt ultra high frequency crystal con- 
trolled transmitter for voice transmission. This transmitter is de- 
signed to operate on a frequency of 141 Mc. and is adjusted to 
operate into a half wave antenna. Transmission lines trom the receiver 
to the transmitter and to the antennae provide changing over from 
send” to “receive.” 

Experimental work carried on by TWA and the Department of 
(Commerce indicates A growing trend towards the use of ultra high 
frequency for aircraft radio communication because of the great 
improvement in signal to noise ratio, reliability and freedom from 
interference by the elements, such as lightning, rain static, day and 


night, summer and winter phenomena. 


Welch Forms Flying Squadrons 


@ John Welch, president of the Welch Aircraft Industries of South 
Bend, Indiana, simultaneously with an extensive advertising program 
announced plans for the formation of “Flying Squadrons” of men and 
women who are anxious to learn to fly but who are unable to pay 
prevailing rates for instruction. Units of twenty students will be 
organized at the various airports in charge of a qualified instructor. 
Welch Aircraft Industries will furnish to the pilot a plane free of 
charge to be paid for out of the proceeds of flying time sold at a 
reduced figure to the squadron members. Of the proceeds the pilot 
will retain one-half for his work of instructing. It is estimated that 
the plane will be completely paid for and in the ownership of the 
pilot within a year’s time. 

The company handles the financing of the ship through various 
financial institutions and each plane is completely insured against loss, 
according to Mr. Welch. Orders for six of the planes have been 
received to date, together with many inquiries. Afthur L. Stanley, 
former assistant manager of Bendix airport, South Bend, is in charge 
of the squadron organization in Indiana territory. 


Record Spartan Enrollment 


@ The Spartan School of Aeronautics, Tulsa, Oklahoma, announced 
the highest enrollment in the history of the school, and a greater 
number of foreign students with many enrollments from Latin 
American countries in addition to students from China, the Philippine 
Islands, and many European countries. Several new planes have been 
added to the line of the Spartan flying equipment, including a Lycom- 
ing-powered Taylorcraft, and additional radio and instrument facilities 


are now in use. 
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J. Carlton Ward, General Manager, H. M. Horner, Assistant General 
Manager, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft. 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft. 





PERSONAL NOTES 











@ United Aircraft Corporation has announced the election of J. CARL- 
TON WARD, JR., as vice president and director and his appointment 
as general manager of the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division. Simul- 
taneously it was announced that H. MANSFIELD HORNER had been 
appointed Assistant General Manager of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft. Mr. 
Ward succeeds C. W. DEEDS, who resigned to become president of the 
Chandler-Evans Corporation of Detroit. Both Ward and Horner have 
been identified with Pratt & Whitney since the earliest days ot the 


organization, 


@ GEORGE TATE, superintendent of aeronautical service of the 
Sperry Gyroscope Company, has been sent to London on a special 
issignment with the Sperry Gyroscope Company, Ltd., London. He will 


be abroad at least six months. 


@ United Airlines has announced the appointment and election of 
JACK HERLIHY to the position of vice president. He will be in 


charge of the company’s operations 


@® Mr. ALFRED BIEDERMAN, who operates a service station for 
Kollsman instruments at 1044 Airway, Glendale, California, has re 
cently spent three weeks at the factory of the Kollsman Instrument 
Company, Elmhurst, New York, where he has been studying repair 
und maintenance procedure on all of the new Kollsman instruments. 
On his return to Glendale, Mr. Biederman will install several new 
items of test apparatus, making his shop one of the best equipped 


instrument service establishments in the country 


@ < R. SPEERS, district sales manager at Detroit for American 
Airlines, Inc., has been appointed sales manager in New York City, 
replacing A. J. GARIEPY, who has resigned. F. M. BURG, assistant 


western sales manager at Los Angeles, will replace Speers in Detroit. 


@ JOHN BROOKS, former station manager at Wilkes Barre, Pa., for 
American Airlines, has been transferred to the position of assistant 
station manager in Buffalo. Replacing Mr. Brooks in Wilkes Barre 
will be George F. Zoller. 


@® D. I. CARROLL, Vultee Aircraft plant manager, and E. G. 
BRUCE, assistant chief engineer, left om an extended tour of the 
various aircraft factories throughout the United States. 


@ M. J. CLARK, JR., of Kansas City, has been added to the staff 


of Spartan instructors in flying and ground school. 


@® F. E. CALDWELL, for eleven years active in the operations 
division of United Air Lines, resigned recently to accept a position with 
the Safety division of the CAA, with headquarters in Washington. 


@ R. E. PFENNIG, manager of operations for the eastern division of 
United Air Lines, was recently married to GERALDINE KRIES, 


former chief stewardess of the company’s mid-western division. 


@® 0. C. ENGE has been transferred from the position of United 
Air Lines district traffic manager at Spokane to the similar post at 
Vancouver, B. C., to succeed JACK DALBY, who resigned to become 
affiliated with Trans-Canada Airlines. HOWARD GROTH, for the 
past several years in the Chicago district traffic office, was advanced 
to the district traffic managership at Spokane. 


® TED HUGGINS, assistant to the president of the Golden Gate 
International Exposition, announced that DOUGLAS CORRIGAN’S 
nine-year-old Curtiss-Robin airplane would be exhibited during the 
288-day run of the Fair. Newsreel pictures of Corrigan’s flight, and 
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George Tate, Superintendent of Aero Jack Herlihy, Vice-President in 
Service, Sperry Gyroscope Com- charge of Operations for United 


pany, Inc. Airlines. 


of his receptions in leading cities in the United States will be shown 
n conjunction with the exhibit. 


@ Miss LAURA INGALLS, noted aviatrix, recently took more than 
twenty hours instruction in aerobatic maneuvers with TEX RANKIN, 
1937 winner of the World’s International Aerobatic Championship at 
St. Louis, and plans to engage in aerobatic competition. She has pur 
chased a new Ryan S-T sport training plane 

@ A. MARTIN LOGAN, formerly with General Air Express, has 
joined the staff of American Airlines as Washington representative 
Logan's duties will consist in representing American in matters coming 
before government agencies. 

@ The appointment of J. H. (“Colonel”) CLEMSON, former district 
traffic agent for TWA at Philadelphia, as district manager for New 
York, was announced by JOHN B. WALKER, vice-president in charge 
ot traffic. 

@ JOHN J. BOYLAN, formerly district sales manager of the Rail- 
way Express Agency at Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed assistant 
to the general sales manager in New York, it was announced today 
by K. N. MERRITT, in charge of the general sales department. Mr. 
Boylan will conduct a series of industrial surveys and engage in sales 
promotion generally. 

@ Appointment of THOMAS F. ARMSTRONG as secretary-treas 
urer of Eastern Air Lines to succeed J. J. MEHL, resigned, was an- 
nounced by Capt. E. V. RICKENBACKER, president and general 
manager of the airlines WARREN MOORE was appointed assistant 
secretary-treasurer. F. L. FARLEY was appointed to office manager, 
in charge of accounting. 

@ Mr. K. D. PARMENTIER, one of K. L. M.'s chief pilots, arrived 
on the Bremen from the Netherlands to study American aviation in 
general, and especially the new transports being developed at the mo 
ment in several of the large factories on the west coast. Mr. Par- 
mentier was in this country in the summer of 1934 to take delivery 
of the first Douglas DC-2 airplane for the K. L. M., which, under the 
name “Uiver” or “Stork” took second place in the speed contest of 
the London to Melbourne race in October of the same year, and first 
place in the handicap contest. The success of this Douglas resulted in 
large orders for the DC-2, and later also for the DC-3, from K. L. M., 
and also from K. N. I. L. M., the Royal Netherlands Indies Airways. 
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NSPIRED by the success of last December's Light Plane 

Cavalcade to Miami, Florida, when 208 two-seater 40 
horsepower monoplanes flew from all parts of the coun- 
try to the annual Air Races in Miami, Florida, without 
accident, the three largest manufacturers of light planes 
in the United States and the Aviation Department of the 
Gulf Oil Corporation have completed plans for an even 
larger Cavalcade to the Miami Air Races the first week 
in January. The conservative estimate, based on applica- 
tions already received to date, is that 325 light planes 
and 650 airmen will participate. 

This announcement was made by Major Al Williams, 
Manager of Gulf’s Aviation Department, on behalf of 
the Aeronautical Corporation of America, of Cincinnati; 
the Piper Aircraft Corporation of Lock Haven, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Taylor-Young Airplane Company of Alli- 
ance, Ohio. manufacturers of the Aeronca, Cub, and 
laylorcraft light planes, respectively—the participating 
planes. 

The itinerary will embrace =< heduled visits for refuel- 
ing and overnight stops at 9 cities in the East, Middle 
West. Southwest. and South. The entire Cavaleade will 
be divided into three divisions, the Eastern, Central, and 
Southwestern—each of which will have a subdivision or 
“Wing.” 

The Eastern Division will start from Roosevelt Field, 
Mineola. Long Island. New York. on January 1: the Cen- 
tral Division from Bowman Field, Louisville, Kentucky. 
on January 2: and the Southwestern Division from Dal. 
las. Texas. on New Year’s Day. Each division will pro- 
ceed along the Federal Airways to Orlando, Florida, 
where the entire group will meet for the massed flight to 
Miami. where they will arrive about noon, January 6, 
the opening day of the All-American Air Races. 

The three “Wings” will originate as follows: At Lock 
Haven. Pa., to join with the Eastern Division at Wash- 
ington, D. C.; at Memphis, Tennessee, to join with the 
Southwestern Division at Montgomery, Alabama; and at 
San Antonio, Texas, to join with the entire Southwestern 
Division at Lake City, Florida. All divisions and wings 


1939 LIGHT PLANE CAVALCADE TO FLORIDA 
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SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


will arrive at Orlando, Florida, on the afternoon and 
evening of January 4. The next day they will proceed 
in massed flight to West Palm Beach, Florida, to prepare 
for the final leg of the Cavaleade into Miami on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Gulf's five pilot field representatives and their five 
Stinson cabin monoplanes will be assigned to these di- 
visions and wings to serve as “big brothers” to their re- 
spective groups. Piloting faster planes with larger pay- 
load, they will arrive ahead of their groups to complete 
last-minute details for refueling, overnight parking, and 
other details incident to the handling of large groups of 
aircraft. In this connection, they are working in close 
cooperation with the 39 airport managers along the route. 

“This 1939 Light Plane Cavaleade to Miami is the 
most important aeronautical event of the year,” Major 
Williams declared. “Coming at a time when the nation 
has been aroused by our inadequate air defenses and of 
the critical need for adequate reserve of pilots and me- 
chanics, the Light Plane mass movement from all parts 
of the country to Miami next month will serve notice on 
our Government and people that the only effective way 
to have an adequate air defense is to get the average man 
in the air as a pilot and plane owner. And the Light 
Plane offers the best approach to this objective. Its first 
cost is low and operation and maintenance are not as 
expensive as for a low-priced automobile. 

“The greatest period in training a raw recruit to be- 
come a military pilot is devoted to establishing his air 
sense, to make him feel at home in the air, so that the 
actual plane operation is second nature and his first at- 
tention is devoted to his military mission. Thousands of 
our eager youth of the land can eliminate this first 
obstacle by becoming pilots of these little Putt-Putts. 
And in speaking of them in this vein, I do not mean to 
imply that they are simply ships for airport flying. That 
magnificent flight of 208 little planes to Florida in the 
dead of winter from all parts of the country last De- 
cember, is sufficient testimony that they can go any- 
where in the United States with complete safety and de- 
mand the least in the way of airport and airway facilities. 

“The participants in the 1939 Light Plane Cavalcade 
truly represent the average American citizen. And it is 
he who will be called upon to fight our wars and it is he 
who will in the end be responsible for the development 
of our civil aircraft industry on a large volume basis. 

“Many of these people last year had never been out 
of their respective states and knew nothing about the 
science of cross-country air navigation. Yet they climbed 
into the air, kept the lead pilot (who had a map) in 
sight, and made an enviable record. And when I saw 
them as they approached their goal, I could detect much 
suppressed pride and happiness over their accomplish- 
ment. But when they got to Miami, there was no doubt 
about what they thought of themselves. They were good 
and admitted it.” 

Each pilot will be furnished with a special card en- 
titling him to gasoline and oil without charge throuch- 
out th eperiod December 28, 1938, to January 21, 1939, 
inclusive. The period has been established to compensate 
for any delays that may occur as a result of bad weather. 
Although the return journey is not to be on a scheduled 
basis; all members of the Cavalcade will fly from Miami 
to West Palm Beach on January 10; thence to Avon Park. 
Florida, and on to St. Petersburg that evening. From 
that point, they are at liberty to return home individually 
or follow an easy stage schedule back North with groups 
of their own selection. 


ED. NOTE For local details jugwest you see the local Aeronca, 
Cub and Taylorcraft dealers, distributors and owners. 
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Ports of Call 






Correspondence from the Airports and Airways 


Blackwell, Oklahoma 


Night Classes Started At Local Airport 


The Northern Oklahoma Flying Service, State Distributors for Tay- 
lorcraft Airplanes, announces the sale of the following new ships this 
month: a Lycoming powered Taylorcraft to Spartan School of Aero- 
nautics, Tulsa; a Continental powered job to Joe Hamlin of Newkirk; 
and Walter D. Mauk of Blackwell has just returned from the factory 
with a Franklin powered job. They also announce the sale of a 
Lambert Cavalier to Lawrence Cullison of Blackwell. Lawrence, a 
local attorney, has just soloed his ship after flying it almost every day 
during the past month. He expects to take his solo pilot’s test soon. 

Ben Glick has purchased a Lambert Cavalier and is getting in a lot 
of time these fine fall days. Ben plans to try for his private certificate 
soon. 

George Ballard, flying hardware merchant of South Haven, Kansas, 
who is known in these parts as “Hole-in-one George” since he hit the 
only hole in the South Haven field and damaged his ship to the extent 
of a broken spar and prop, expects to have his plane flying soon. He 
headquarters in Blackwell 

Night classes have been started at the local airport in navigation and 
meteorology. They meet every Thursday night and so far can boast a 
good attendance of local aviation enthusiasts. 

Eleven airplanes are now based at the local port and “Dame 
Rumor” says that there will be several additions soon. We have one of 
the finest airports in the state with complete night lighting, 24 hour 
service, free transportation to town, an all weather field and a true 
Southern welcome awaits you Come up and see us sometime 


WALTER D. MAUK 


Coffeyville, Kansas 
Many Use Airplanes For Hunting Trips 
Two New Ninety-Nine Members 


W. G. Jensen and K. R. Jensen have just returned from a hunting 
trip near Houston and Galveston, Texas. They made the trip in their 
new Waco N, and report very good hunting, having brought home 
several ducks and geese for proof. Pat Flannery and a friend flew 
here in Pat’s Stinson from Kansas City for their annual hunting trip 
They brought along their bird dog who has several hours of air travel 
to his credit 

Mrs. Hank Duncan and Mrs. Lee Ferguson, Coffeyville’s flying 
sisters, have just received their memberships in the National 99 club 
of licensed women pilots It not only is an honor to belong to this 
distinguished club, but it has been announced that they are the first 
members to represent Kansas in the organization 

Seale Robinson of Independence has brought his Curtiss Robin here 
to store for the winter 

Two local planes have been sold recently: airport manager Lynn 
Berentz’s Curtiss Robin to M. Ulmore of Tulsa; and Paul Currens’ 
Parks Trainer to an Alva, Okla. pilot 

An Army North-American brought Captain Wells and Lieut. Keggle- 
man from Barksdale Field, Shreveport. Captain Wells went to Peru, 
Kansas to visit friends over Thanksgiving while Lieut. Keggleman 
continued to Oklahoma City 

John E. Carson and Jim Laudeman, en route from Des Moines, Iowa, 
to Fort Worth, in the former’s new Cessna, were recent visitors. 


HAROLD E. HAGGARD 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Airport Personnel Increased 


A-1 Air Show Held 


[he National Air Shows, managed by Hugh Thomasson, put on a 
real air show here this month for the benefit of the “Santa Pals” and 


Goodfellows.”” Sponsored by the Junior Chamber of Commerce, it was 


cow) HUMBLE AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Reliable Flight Companions 


a very successful show with such participants as Harold Johnson with 
his Laird and Ford tri-motor stunts, Don Walters in a GeeBee Racer, 
Capt. Dick Granene, the ace stunting commediene, and Buddy Batzel, 
the top-ranking delayed parachute jumper. There was such a crowd 
that many people were unable to get in. 

Johnny Jones flew in here with a new Aeronca all the way from 
Los Angeles non-stop. He has a 30 gallon gas capacity and took-off 
here for Cincinnati, Ohio, also non-stop. Since his visit he has crossed 
the continent without a stop. 

Louin Berry with Ab Hatch, who have been barnstorming in West 
Texas and Oklahoma for the past few months, are back in Fort 
Worth but doing occasional barnstorming over the week-ends when 
weather permits. 

Harold Stevenson, who is in the School of Medicine at Randolph 








IN OLD OKLAHOMA 
it’s 
TAYLORCRAFT! 


See And Fly The World’s Finest Light Air- 
plane At Any Of The Following Dealers: 


Spartan School of Aeronautics 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Regan Flying Service 
Shawnee, Okla. 


Huscher Flying Service 
Lawton, Okla. 


Southwest Aviation Service 
Oklahoma City 


Some valuable dealer territory still open; call 
or wire: 


Northern Oklahoma 


Flying Service 
Blackwell Oklahoma 


State Distributor - Taylorcraft 
Airplanes 
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Glendale, California 





Houston, Texas 
National Guard Field 


Tavern Club Room Near Completion 





SOUTHERN FLIGHT 





eligible bachelors has taken on a co-pilot in the form of a Mrs. 
Manager Williams reports that the Club Room at the Airport 
I iverr is nearing completion and before long will be ready for ad 


warming ( M. SCHOLES 


Kilgore, Texas 


Improvements at Elders Field 
Locals to Support Shreveport Meet 


Officials at Elder Field have asked the writer to take this means of 
tifving all visiting pilots to look out for obstructions on the run- 
ways Ac this time a new east-west runway is being built This 
prevents using the northern end of the north-south runway. In a 
tew days leveling and grading will start on the latter. At present the 


wthwest runway is completely open. But watch out, 
DOYS ind girls for tractors and such; also tor loose dirt and possibly 
rains 


he runways may get settled 








Congratulations to Bill Stewart, who is the owner of the new 
Luscombe. Bill stores his plane at Kilgore, but lives at Overton. Bill 
( ampbell, Dallas Distributor for Luscombes, is the cause of the 


sale, and A. V. Muzzey accompanied Stewart on the flight home from 


he Factory Your correspondent thinks it is a mighty fine little 
urplane havine had a nice ride in same 

There is much discussion about the big event to take place at 
Shreveport n December 17 Several of the pilots have announced 
their intention of going We are all expecting to get in a chat or 
two with some of our old friends while there and we hope to make 
inv new nes Lets everybody get together and go over and help 
ake the mect a big succes \ large program with plenty of enter 



























Pete Stepp, Taylorcraft; Garza Wooten, 
Rolley Beechcraft; and 


ncluded 


Beechcraft; Inman, 











Taylor took French leave the other day 
Roy's Aeronca, and after a two days absence reported they had 
been up in north Texas on a bird hunt We didn’t see any birds 
vi ne g back Dut we save their word for it that they did 
ome 
A. V. Muzzey secured a Commercial License here upon Inspector 
Ralph Meyer's visit tl month = % was formerly a Transport 
t. but let his license lapse some time ago 
Here's hoping ¢t see a ot ve at Shreveport, December 17th 
VRS. ROY R. TALYOR 
Laf Louisi 
atayette, Louisiana 
State Governor Of NAA Meets With Officers 
I here irc five t lents t the Lafayette Esquadrille going up for 
censes ti th 
Announcement is been made f the re-election of Mrs. Fanny 
! npacher $s secret easurer f the South Central section of the 
9 Club 
Capt. T. B. Herndor t Mansfeld, te governor of the NAA, spent 


1 few days here conferring with officers of the Evangeline Chapter 
of the NAA over plans and activities of the organization for the 
vear He was accompanied here by Dr. R. G Tietze and Charles 
Hutchins, NAA members also of Mansfield 

The Evangeline Chapter is going to celebrate the closing of National 
Air Week with a dance for the visitors on December 14th at the 


Azilia Club and you pilots who have been here on previous occasions 


know how we put it on so we hope you can all be here and have a 
Ng ime witt is 
Visiting pilots recently included Bob Wight in Aircraft Enter 
se’s Cub 50, C. H. Hunt and E. P. Lund of the Texas Company, 
(sy S Santord tror Randolp! Field, l W Long of Houston in a 
Stinson. H. H. Uphorn and M. N. Clark of R andolph Field, R. ¢ 
Tietze of Mansfield in a Fairchild, Capt. T. B. Herndon, Vincent 
Aerounatic Co. Luscombe 50,” Halliburton Oil Well Co ship with 





H. F. Clark, Capt. Patridge enroute to Shreveport from Baton Rouge, 
Loffland Bros. Lockheed 12 with Eddie Ross of Tulsa, Leo Gros, 


weather observer, en route to Cammeron MRS. F. V. HUTCHISON 


REPAIR STATION No.195 CLASSBICATIONS '3°15:7i*i2: 


Maintenance #2 Private Airplane 


COVERNMENT A 
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LOVE FIELD - DALLAS .TEXAS 





QuIcK { _ ep a PARTS FROM STOCK 
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Marshall, Texas 


New Hangar Planned 
Personnel Increased 


Marshall is fast becoming the center of flying activity in East 


Texas. At present there are ten ships hangared on the field. J. O. 
Womack, airport manager reports that plans are being rushed for the 
construction of another new hangar. James “Dick” Craig, shop 


manager, has acquired the services of Jimmie Cummings, an A & I 
mechanic, which brings the personnel of the Marshall Flying Service to 
a total of four. 

The North Texas Aeronca Sales Co. has an Aeronca and a Cub in 
the Marshall Flying Service shop for a general overhaul. 

J. O. Womack has been spending quite a bit of time in Texarkana 
where he is rebuilding a Waco duster for Harold Bell of that city. 

Recent visitors to this port include Lt. R. H. Castle of Houston, 
Tex., flying a Texas National Guard observation ship; R. R. Roberts 
of Gilmer has stopped in several times in a Cub; Ross Illif of Hen- 
derson flying his Stinson; Geo. Hearne of Shreveport in his Aeronca; 
and Newt Badgett also of Shreveport in his Stinson. 

Students who are fast building up time toward their Private Cer- 
tificates are: Rains Keoun, Reymond Ford, Paul Bath, Lt. Moore of the 
Cc. C. C. and Tommie Taylor of Jefferson. 

The Marshall Flying service has a unique attraction to offer its 
patrons in the Blue Ribbon Stable The stable boasts three horses, a 
young colt, a riding ring, corrall and a bridle path nearing comple- 


tion V. G. PROVENZA 


Miami, Florida 
Funds For Master Airport Approved 
All Set For All American Air Maneuvers 
Gulf Again Sponsors Light Planes 


Government funds for the new Master Airport for Miami have been 
approved and work is due to start within the next few weeks which 
when completed will bring forth an airport which the whole VU. S. 
will be proud to point to as their “aerial gateway to South America.” 
Miami will be proud to know she truly has as fine an airport as can 
be conceived at this time, with runways better than 8000 feet with 
no obstructions As this correspondent has told you before, the new 
airport will be built across the railroad from the present Municipal 
Airport, and will not include any of the latter which will remain 
in continual usage for commercial flying and aircraft manufacturing. 

The eleventh annual All American Air Maneuvers are now well 
under way and the setup is complete for the winter’s greatest aerial 
show Gulf Oil ¢ orporation is again sponsoring the various light plane 
tours to Miami from every section of the country and these cruises 
alone will bring to the races several hundred airplanes. Last year 
during the races we had on the field more than 600 airplanes, all well 
staked down and patroled by a regular watch This year we expect 
close to a thousand which without question of doubt makes the Miami 
show the outstanding one in aircraft attendance Many national 
sponsors have already put their names on the line and all the events 
programmed should be outstanding 


This year will mark the entry of a special race from Miami to New 


York in which there are now several tentative entries from well 
known speed merchants, both men and women The women will 
again come into their own in racing at Miami this year. Two women’s 
races are on the speed events, so girls, here’s your chance to show the 
boys what it’s all about 

The light planes will again battle it out for supremacy. Qualifying 


races, one each for Cub, Aeronca and Taylorcraft are on the program, 
with the two tastest trom each group in the final light plane race 
which for the past three years has been won by Karl Voelter flying 


an Aeronca Your correspondent will again attempt to turn the 
trick but he makes no predictions whatsoever for he well knows the 
multitude who have their engines tuned for this class. There will be 


McKEE AIRCRAFT SERVICE 


Distributor for Luscombe Airplanes 


See and Fly the Luscombe “50” 


SALISBURY MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
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SALISBURY, N. C. 











TROPHY RACES CASH AWARDS 


The 


CITY OF MIA 


FLORIDA 


cordially invites you to attend 





The 
ELEVENTH ANNUAL 


MIAMI 


ALL-AMERICAN 
AIR MANEUVERS 


JANUARY 6-7-8 


featuring 
The Greatest Concentration 
of Privately Owned Aircraft 
in the History of American 


Aviation 


ENTERTAINMENT SOCIAL EVENTS 














ace pre 1 f course, the usual Sportsman 

Pil : which ha t tan Miami Everything will be 
Nic . 

Betore ve } t bution we want ¢t pay tribute 
»M and Mr \. B. Ens f Worth, Florida, who only yester 
la " Patrol Breakfast” at their up and 
coming a I was well attended especially by 

Mia ind West Pa f ind many sat down to good 
tt ba ind evs ‘ ‘ il hosts 

B M KA VOELTER 

San Angelo, Texas 
Flying Club Progressing Rapidly 
ja LD. Meck i < M. Prescott, both of | Angele 
Ca . S 1 week t igh Thanksgiving 
t flights ve the city 
I Ss M ler the a es of Au 
Adve ( Ss ‘ t tl W 
( : 
It B S S have boug plane and 
\ g, a ding Hudson 
Land " atior T he b was orig 
al iw having betwee § and ¢ 
p ed since beg 

A H Ma t f M Norma lea 
K S Ma \ side f he father. l is 
H MM ) } S Ma ’ f 1 her 
©. M | | e A " \ was a 
H tor t t \ t n a daredev test-pil t 
ce-presid f t year period He is noted 
for | é unst i ERVIN HICKMAN 





**Vore Flying Vakes Better Pilots” 


MORE’S FLYING SCHOOL 
CUB" DEALER 


Personalized Instruction 








Municipal Airport Corpus Christi, Texas 








“Flying Down to Miami 
fon the ‘Wlaneuvens? 


. .. if you are, be sure to visit us in 


ORLANDO 


We'll be host to the newly established Private Flying Sec 
tion of the Civil Aeronautics Authority—lots of entertainment 
big “Gator Club” rendezvous and private fliers’ get-to- 


gether— hunting, fishing. golf-COME TO SEE US! 


Department of Aviation 


Orlando, Florida 
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Savannah, Georgia 
Outstanding Visitors Welcomed 
New York’s Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia landed here recently for 
1 short visit to look over the airport facilities. He was greeted by 
Mayor Hitch, Thomas Gamble, W. B. Scott and A. §. Goebel. He 
was enroute to Gotham from Cuba 


Another outstanding visitor was our old friend, Major Al Williams, 


who stated that he always liked to stop at this port. We are always 
glad to have you, Major 

Major Hunter f Barksdale Field flew here in record time from 
Shreveport. He averaged 250 miles an hour in one of the new Curtiss 
P-36's now being delivered to the Army Air Corps. 

Charles G. Murray, who was saved by Sandy Strachan last year 
when he had to al ind his plane and swim the «wy water of W assaw 
Sound, wrote Sandy on the first anniversary of the occurrence. Ground 
rews were unable to locate Murray, so Sandy located him from the 
ir and landed on the beach and picked up the exhausted Mr. Murray. 
\ year later Murray again thanks his benefactor. 

Nearby Statesboro has been having its share of bad luck lately. 
First a discharged pilot was put in jail for flying an airplane without 
suthority A new pilot was then hired and he cracked up in a wal- 

ree soon after Next, a visiting plane caught fire and was com- 
letely demolished on the field And last, two strangers attempted to 


steal Dobbs’ Cub recently. We hope you have better luck during the 


year LYDIA MUSE BETTENCOURT 


Shreveport, Louisiana 
Plans For First Annual Louisiana Aircraft Meet Complete 
Though there has been little activity in civilian flying here lately, 
we plan to make up for it on December 17th with the First Annual 
Louisiana Aircraft meet 


Bob Emery, seemingly fully recovered trom his tiff with Lady 


Sky—or should it be Mr. Ground—had his license returned to him. 
Capt. T. B. Herndon, State NAA Governor, is a frequent visitor. 
Ray Walsh, flying cadet at Randolph Field also called on us. The 
cal unit of the W. N. A. A. will probably hold many “pow-wows” 


for the purpose of discussing a proposed “Bingo” game. 
We wonder t the change of recor 1s on the nickleodian in the 
ffey shop is just the beginning of improvements. 
Everybody come see the demonstrations on the 17th, and join in the 


MARJORIE LEE GOODWIN 


fun at the aviation dance that night 


Tampa, Florida 
Florida Plans Big Tour To World’s Fair In New York 
Silver Anniversary Of The First Scheduled Airline 


January 1939 marks the 25th or Silver Anniversary of the First 
Scheduled Airline in the World. This line started operating on schedule 


January 1, 1914, over a twenty mile route over Old T ampa Bay be 
tween St. Petersburg and Tampa, Florida The “Airliner” used was 
1 two passenger fly ng boat built by Tom Benoist in St. Louis, Mo. 
On January 1, 1939, St. Petersburg and Tampa will celebrate the 
Silver Anniversary of the cradle of Commercial Aviation At the 


time we will unveil seven murals depicting the advance ot the art of 
flying from the time of Icarius to the time when it was proven that 
the flying achine could be made a dependable servant of humanity. 

The Tampa Chapter of the NAA is now staging a membership drive 
hat should net a total of 200 members by the first of the year. 

Guy Ball, chairman of the aviation committee of the Florida Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, reports a great deal of activity’in the entire 
state in the development of airports. He suggests that members of 
this Organization in every city do all in their power to assist in the 
development of aviation in their own vicinity. 

Great plans ure being made for the tour in June to the World’s 
Fair in New York Annual meeting of Florida Aviation Association 
will be held on the 19th of Jung so that all members can leave Jack- 


sonville on the tour on the 21st. They also plan a night stop-over 
n Washington, D. C., on the 23rd They hope to have the 25th set 
side at the Fair as “Florida Day.” This is an all Florida Tour and 


no one but residents of the state are invited R. E. BURRITT 
Texarkana, Arkansas 


Several Changes In Weather Bureau Personnel 


Mr. Nelson Barritt, OIC of the Weather Station here, is going to 
Houston on the first of the year to be senior operator there. C. H. 
Perry of Fort Worth will take Barritt’s place Also Sam Barclay 
will go to Wichita Falls on the first. 

Sonny Jenkins recently obtained his private from Albert Meyers, 
CAA inspector from Dallas who substituted for Lake Littlejohn. 
James LeFan has made his solo hop in the Cub. George Logan re- 
cently soloed Harold Bell’s J-5 Travelair 

Some of the recent visitors. Buck Rowe, of Dallas in Gulf Oil 
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Stinson, M. C. Morgan, flying Lucey Products Co.’s Spartan, Willis 
Young and Bob Emery of Shreveport, J. O. Dockery in an Aeronca 
Chief from Pine Bluff, Roy Taylor of Kilgore in an Aeronca, Lt. 
Charlie Hamilton flying a Douglas C-33 from Hamilton Field, Calif., 
Buck Carter in Lion Oil’s Stinson, Lou Foote of Dallas in a new Cub, 
George Hern in an Aeronca K from Shreveport, Major Strickland of 
Barksdale Field in an A-17-A, Earl Ricks of Hot Springs in his Wasp 
Stinson and B. S. Lee of Houston in Gulf Oil Co.’s Stinson. 

Tom Flarety has inspected the field several times recently. There are 
several improvements to be made before he will OK it for airline 


use.—GEORGE LOGAN, JR. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Commercial Airport 


W. N. A. A. Members Busy Earning Money 
Louisville Photography Co. Here 


Activity seems unabated around Tulsa Commercial Airport, with 
lots of ships coming and going, hangars full to capacity, and a busy 
shop. While Oklahoma’s special brand of winds and changeable winter 
weather naturally curtails flying instruction and practice, the students 
watch eagerly for good week-ends and take advantage of those short 
hours pust before early sunset when the wind dies dow n. Instructor 
Al Sellmeyer reports a new student—John Hopper. 

Temporarily based at the airport is the Park Aerial Surveys’ Cessna, 
with pilot Frank Jones and photographer E. M. Scifres. This Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, areial photography concern has a mapping contract 
for the United States Engineers which brings them to this section. 
Jones formerly lived in Tulsa and has a lot of friends here. 

Recent transients hangared at Tulsa Commercial include Hal Hen 
ning of Stinson Aircraft Corp.; “Slim” Freitag of Howard Aircraft 
Company; Dave Peterson in a Beech from Wichita; and L. D. Thomas 
of Lubbock, Texas, with a sign painted on his Cessna which caused a 
The sign “Thomas Has Fits,” was 


Thomas is in the clothing business. 


lot of curiosity around the airport 
explained when we learned Mr 
Mr. and Mrs. Horrall, home after several months in Colorado where 





Mr. Horrall was engaged on a pipeline contract, are now planning a 
trip to California in their Cessna Airmaster, where they will visit Mrs. 
Horrall’s relatives over the holidays, and no doubt manage to find 
tickets for the Rose Bowl game. Mrs. Horrall, also a pilot and 
member of the 99s and W. N. A. A., 
forward to this trip because it will be her first time to the Coast by 


says she is particularly looking 


air. Mr. Horrall is having a transmitter installed in the ship to com- 


plete his radio equipment. 


Robert Quinlan, accompanied by his business associate, A. D. 


Blackard, is making a business trip to the West Coast in his new Beech. 


The airport has had a sporting thrill hearing about a lion hunt from 
Stinson owner Philip Taber, who recently returned from a trip to 
Silver City, N. M. Besides Mr. Taber and pilot D. A. McIntyre, the 
party included Philip Taber, Jr., and his 13 year old sister Betty, and 
Mr. George Taber of Rye, N. ¥ 


The Tulsa Unit, W. N. A. A., 


Ross, formerly president of the Shreveport Unit, has recently moved 


is happy to hear that Mrs. Edward 








ooo eee! 


LOU FOOTE FLYING SERVICE 
Cub Distributor 


for North, East and West Texas 
Cub Sales—Service—Parts 


New and used ships on hand for immediate 
delivery 


Lou Foote Flying Service 
Hangar “A” Love Field Dallas, Texas 
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We'll See You In Shreveport! 


—— DECEMBER 17 -—— 
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Some of the fine new W acos, including the 


Lal nous M odel 


MODEL N “Tricycle The world's saf- 
est and easiest-to-fly sedan-type airplane 
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MODELS Greatest 


Four or five place cabir 
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MODEL { 


enger-mile value 


Wide landing gear eats for four 





Choice Dealer Territory Available to Responsible Parties 


BENNETT AIRCRAFT, INC. 


F. C. (Bus) MERRILL, Vice-President and General Manager 


Love Field 





NEW AND USED AIRPLANES 


Dallas, Texas 

















to Tulsa. This group of girls is busy earning money for a contribution 
to the Amelia Earhart Foundation Fund Their holiday event will be 
1s Christmas dance on December 17th 


Seen around the airport are Pop Allen, pilot ot Aero Exploration 
Corporation’s mapping ship; and G lmore Langworthy, who recently 


ul mont South America FRANCES H. 


returned from sever 


BROWN 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Municipal Airport 


New Weather Bureau To Open 
Will Rogers Memorial Dedication Brought Many Guests 


The new hve man weather | reau will open up in our terminal 
building this month They closed our weather bureau four years ago 
when 22 other stations were closed due to some Federal shortage of 
money, so now it is being re-established with 24 hour service. 

Many aviation people were Culsa during the Will Rogers Memorial 
Building dedication at Claremore and they had a big barbecue at the 
Petroleum Exposition grounds. Many celebrities were there, including 
loe Shumate, Buck Rowe, R Harding, Joe Crosson, Bill Rogers, IJr., 
Amon G. Carter, Eve P. Balliburton, Mrs. Rogers and her daughter 
Mary, Will's only sister, Mrs. 17 McSpadden and several movie folks, 
uch as Margaret Weaver, et« More than fifty ships cleared the air- 
port here for the Will Rogers Airport at Claremore with some 200 


people —CH ARLIE SHORT 


West Palm Beach, Florida 


Women’s Race Planned 


Model Builders School Started 


Completion of the north-south runway at Morrison Field, the county 
airport three and one-half miles southeast of the West Palm Beach busi- 
ness section, brings this port to a new high efficiency point, according 
to James | lurnage, manager 

The new runway, iike tf three others already installed, i 3,000 
by 100 feet and has been equipped with lights. Shoulders of all run 
ways are being “sprigged” with grass as a part of the plan to make 
all of the 600 acre tract available for landing 

An extensive expansion program 1s planned this winter by the Palm 
Beach Aero Corporation to provide additional hangar and service facili 
ties for private and commercia iviators and airplane manufacturing 
companies according to Wright lke Vermilya, president of the com 
pany, who is also Florida Governor for N. A. A 

Surveys are under way to show proof of the fact that conditions 
for urplane manutacture ! Paln Beach county are ideal Raw ma 
terials, steel and motors may be shipped here at low water rates, 


Florida offers a lS-year tax exer mn to manufacturers and weather 


for test flying is good throug! the year, Vermilya pointed out 
Present hangar facilities of the company will be enlarged to twice 


their present size and service will be expanded accordingly 


The com 
pany has just inn yunced tne sale ot three additional private planes, 
M. E. Rinker of West Palm Beach taking delivery on a Piper Cub, 
J-4 coupe while J-} sport seaplanes were delivered to John Paul Riddle 
at the Bond Yacht basin, Miami, and “Buzz” Shonnard at the Bethesda 
Seaplane base in West Palm Beach 

As part of the All-American Air Races at Miami January 6, 7 and 
8, a Women’s Handicap Race from Morrison Field, West Palm Peach 
to Miami will be staged under auspices of Palm Beach County Chapter 
N. A. A., with Bill McGuire as race chairman. The 60-mile race has 


been sanctioned by the Mian mmittee headed by Carl Adams. 


Under joint sponsorship of the N. A. A. chapter and the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce a two week school for young model airplane 
builders will be held in West Palm Beach during December. An in 


structor from the W. P. A. staff has been secured according to Presi- 


dent Bill Ives and the group of model builders organized by Norman 


expected to be tripled as a result 


* 
Prospects Were Never Brighter 


(Continued from Page 9) 


2 ' } 
K sennett, Committee chairman 


of the classes ‘RT KEI! 


I hope something can be done to make the young fliers 
see the wisdom of flying sanely. Too many light planes 
are ruined and pilots killed or injured by crazy flying. 
If cross country trips could be encouraged I believe the 
boys would be too busy going somewhere to do any 
foolish stunts and the number of accidents would be 
greatly reduced. 

EGULATION is of course necessary and desirable 

but should be used carefully. The three hundred 
page book of rules set to each pilot is rather terrifying to 


a beginner and many believe the requirements for lower 
grades have recently been made entirely too stiff and 
should be changed. I certainly hope that everything pos- 
sible will be done to lessen the inconvenience, delay and 
expense of getting both airplane and pilots’ license. 

The light planes have never seen one year of easy 
money but from all reports we are headed for better 
times right now. Since 1930, the year of maximum pro- 
duction of planes, many additional airports have been 
built. Over forty thousand now have student permits 
and thousands more are taking dual instruction but 
have not taken their physical examinations. The recent 
development of several dependable engines with more 
power has changed the entire picture. Closed planes 
are now available at prices from $1250, whereas, form- 
erly open ones, with war supply engines cost twice that 
figure. The light airplanes have overcome the prejudice 
with which they were first received. Each year sees many 
improvements but we are still in the pioneer age and pay 
the pioneer prices. We have, however, due to engine 
competition started a beneficial circle. More flyers need 
more equipment. This causes the planes to be better and 
cheaper, which again attracts more flyers, ete. 

Some day, sooner than we think, flying will become 
what it is destined to be, “the poor man’s transporta- 
tion’! The cost of travel by air is below the cost of travel 
by auto. Practically every family has a car so I believe 
the sales possibilities of light airplanes is very great! 
This year light planes are more useful and better buys 
in all respects. They appeal to a new and much larger 
group. So, production for 1939 will doubtless show a 
marked increase. 


—_k——_- 
One of the Jones Boys 
(Continued from Page 11) 


wanted to fly over the Aeronca factory at Cincinnati. 
As long as he stayed in the South, he was okay. Farther 
north, he didn’t know whether he would be or not. 

American Airlines, who were interested in seeing their 
route publicized, gave him his weather both before he 
left, and as he passed over Fort Worth. Only on their 
sayso could he take a chance and swing into the North. 
On their sayso, he did, cutting across from Cincinnati 
over Columbus, Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, and into New 
York with never a mile of bad weather from Coast to 
Coast. 

It would be foolish to suppose that considerations 
such as terrain altitude, average weather and average 
wind would not enter into any calculations made for a 
flight such as this. Though it would be very nice to 
say that the Aeronca is capable of overcoming obstacles 
which are routine to a DC-2, this is patently not true. 
The Aeronca is a private-flying airplane and private 
flying does not like to consider itself as any sort of an 
obstacle race. While it would be silly for an airplane 
to abandon operation over a route, merely because that 
route’s weather was not as favorable as another’s, the 
rule does not apply to itinerant flying. 

The Jones flight may be compared with any of the 
transcontinental trips made fifteen years ago, when 
people didn’t believe it could be done. Except, that 
fifteen years ago, they were not made in airplanes that 
were available to the general public. It is also interest- 
ing to note that fifteen years ago, most transcontinental 
trips were balked by the mountains, and most coast-to- 
coast flyers could not carry enough gas to go the way 
Jones did. But that was fifteen years ago—a century 
as far as aviation is concerned. 
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DIRECTORY AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Classified Rates: 5c per word. Minimum Charge $1.00.Classified Display: $5.00 per inch. Payable in Advance. 





AIRPLANES AND ENGINES 


WACO F powered with Warner 125 h.p. engine. Cracked up. Good 
ship to rebuild. Price: $450 cash. Glober Air Service, San Angelo, Tex. 





WANTED: Two J-5 Travelairs, Stearmans, Wacos. Steel props, semi- 
airwheels, brakes, airspeed, compass. Yeates-Smith Flying Service, 
Tallulah, Louisiana. 


FOR SALE: CESSNA C-36, 145 Warner, excellent shape, total time 550 
hours, 150 hours since major, coniplete blind flying instruments, $3150. 
Also have dandy Lambert Monocoupe, wheel pants, other extras. 
Ritchey Flying Servic», Municipal Airport, Fort Worth, Texas. 








FOR SALE: 1937 PIPER CUB in perfect condition, $350. TANK ROBIN 
unlicensed, steel prop, good condition, $525. Bill Garrett, Box 788, 
Graham, Texas. 





FOR SALE: WACO CUSTOM 1937 Model EGC-7 Wright 320 h.p. Ham- 
ilton Standard Controllable Propeller. All Sperry instruments. 2 way 
radio. High gloss, red, white and blue finish, exceptional buy. Spar- 
tan Aircraft Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 





FOR SALE: DeLuxe-90 LeBlond Rearwin Sportster, many extras, 260 
hours, PERFECT, a steal at $1650. Tom A. Lochridge, Rosharon, Texas. 





J-6-5 BSO WACO. Only 100 hours total time. Steel propeller. Air- 
plane and engine in perfect condition. Price: $1195. Louin Berry, Jr., 
Meacham Field, Fort Worth, Texas. 





FOR SALE: 1937 Model Piper Cub, fine condition, 50 hours since major, 
$750.00. Orville Brokaw, P. O. Box 2820, Dallas, Texas. Phone 2-7132. 


HUBERT SESSIONS 


Operator 
Palestine Airport 


PALESTINE AIRPORT, PALESTINE, TEXAS 
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—FOR SALE— 


FAIRCHILD ‘45° Demonstrator. Beautiful Raymond Loewy styling 
and special interior finish. Total time less than 100 hrs. Priced 
for quick sale. 


1938 WARNER-POWERED FAIRCHILD ‘24 Hand rubbed finish, 
Raymond Loewy styling, craft tex upholstery, special paint job. 
Turn and Bank, Rate of Climb, Sensitive Altimeter, Directional 
Gyro, Jaeger clock, Radio Receiver, Steerable tail wheel, Quick 
Release doors. A bargain for cash. 


TAYLORCRAFT—Iust refinished, motor majored and in top con- 
dition, brakes, tail wheel and extras $1150.00 cash 
KINNER R-5 160 hp, no time since major overhaul. Price on request. 
CONTINENTAL 210 hp engine, no time since major overhaul. 
Bargain for cash. 
WRIGHT GYPSY engine paris for sale. 
The following instruments for sale at bargain price: 3 Turn and 
Bank; 2 Rate of Climb; 1 Sensitive Altimeter; 2 Aperiodic Com 
pass; 3 Pioneer Compass; 3 Altimeters. 


AIR ACTIVITIES, INC. 


Municipal Airport Houston, Texas 








PILOTS-QUIZ SYSTEM 
Revised June 1938, contains new Civil Air Regulations, Aircraft, 
Engines, Navigations and Meteorology with questions and an- 
swers. $2.00 postpaid. 
QUIZ SYSTEM, 1435 FLOWER ST., GLENDALE, CALIF. 





LARGEST STOCK IN SOUTHWEST 


AERONCA C-3 1935, airplane perfect, engine just majored, ship 
just relicensed $600 
ARROW SPORT ‘37 Deluxe gullwing, 90 hrs. Winter enclosure $1250 
ARROW SPORT ‘37 Deluxe gullwing, 161 hrs. Lights, tail 
wheel $900 
BEECHCRAFT ‘36 Jacoks 285 hp. 2-way radio, B-F and night 
instrs., sensitive aliimeter. Total time on new engine 26 hrs. $6750 
BEECHCRAFT ‘36 Jacobs 285 hp. B-F and night equip., trans- 
mitter, RCA compass, just mujored and relicensed $6750 
BEECHCRAFT 420 Wright. Perfect Condition. All instrs. $6900 
BEECHCRAFT Wasp Jr. 450 hp. Total 100 hrs. Horizon, gyro 
compass, two-way radio, all insirs., 4 parachutes, night equip- 


ment $15850 
CESSNA 1936, 145 Warner, special instruments and equip- 
ment $3500 


CUB ‘36 Model. Color gold. Just relicensed. Perfect condition $850 
FAIRCHILD ‘34 Model 24 Warner 145 hp. Bank and turn, ratio 


of climb, RCA receiver, wheel pants $2750 
HOWARD 1937 DGA-8, 320 Wright, Sperry insts., 2-way radio, 

night flying equip., perfect condition $8900 
ROBIN, Challenger engine. Color red. Engine majored, re- 

licensed $750 
RYAN SC Warnor 145 hp. Demonsirator. Like new $5500 
RYAN STA Menasco 125 hp. 70 hrs. since top overhaul $2500 


SPARTAN J6-S5 engine. Cover perfect. Cowling ring, steel 
prop, dual, rate of climb, bank and turn, compass, air 
speed, altimeter $1250 

STINSON ‘34 Lycoming 245 hp. 100 hrs. since major. Recov- 
ered. Starter, generator, lights, radio, B-F instrs., con- 
trollable prop $2950 

STINSON Demonstrator. Wasp Jr. 450 hp. Complete with 
everythin $14950 

STINSON 1936, 320 Wright, no time since factory overhaul, 
special job, blind and night flying, Ham. Cont. Prop. $8500 

STINSON Lycoming 215 hp. Ship and engine perfect condition $1400 

WACO ‘35 CUSTOM DELUXE Jacobs 225 hp. Starter, gen., 
lights, rec., trans., extra instruments, perfect shape $2750 

WACO J-5 Open, 3-place. New Cover. 85 hrs. since major. 
Military windshield, sensitive alt., starter, gen., 850 x 10 


wheels $1350 
WACO AMBULANCE 36 285 Wright, radio compass, trans- 

mitter, Hamilton con. prop., exceptionally fine $6500. 
WACO ‘34 Std. Wright 250 hp. Landing lights, radio receiver = 
WASP ENGINE Model SC-l. 450 hp. Just majored 250 
BRANSOM TRANSMITTER, 30 Watt output. New, will install +5950 
WHEELS, complete with tires and brakes, size 950x12 $50 
PARACHUTE. Russell Silk. Clean and perfect $40 


Complete description on request. Trades. Time Payment, 50% down. 


REG L. ROBBINS 
Administration Bldg.—Phone 6-4287 
Municipal Airport Fort Worth, Texas 

















FOR SALE: 


STEARMAN J-5. Total time 352 hours. Only 58 hours since top. 
Excellent condition. Many extras. 

BEECHCRAFT D-17-R. Five place, 450 Wright. Total time 144:30. 
Loaded with extras. Best bargain in country. Cash deal. 
No trades. 

WACO ZGC Demonstrator, 285 Jacobs. Total time 88:10. Blind 
flying instruments, extra gas, beautiful custom job, many ex- 
tras, big discount. 

WACO 1935 Custom, 225 Jacobs, 359 total time, 47 since factory 
major. Radio, lights, flares, extra instruments, etc. Write for 
price. 

WACO 1935 Custom, 225 Jacobs, 90 hours since overhaul in 
Bennett shops. Two-way radio, blind flying instruments, wheel 
pants, ambulance equipment. Real bargain. 

WACO 1936 Custom. Very little time, loaded with extras. Motor 
recently overhauled by Bennett. Perfect in every way. Priced 
to sell. 

TWO WRIGHT CYCLONE F-2 series, direct drive 735 h.p. en- 
gines. Less than 100 hours each. Same as installed in Vul- 
tee, Condors and Northrops. Best offer takes them. 


BENNETT AIRCRAFT, INC. 
Love Field Dallas, Texas 
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COVERNMENT A 


REPAIR STATION No.195 CLASSBICATIONS 's£i3:7i 712: 
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NOVEMBER STOCKS 


New York Stock Exchange 








Ciose Oct. 31 Crose Nov. 30 Net CHANGE 
Aviation Corp 5 7 Vs T1% 
Bendix Aviation 23 22% — % 
Boeing Airplane 27 2 325 T4% 
Consolidated Aircraft 18 2) T7Y2 
Curtiss-Wright 6 6 T % 
Curtiss-Wright \ 26 2¢ T % 
Douglas Aircraft 684 70 +T1% 
Glenn L. Martin 32% 32 — % 
Nat'l Aviation 12 13 T 14 
No. Amer. Aviation 14 lé +2% 
Sperry Corp 44 49 TS% 
Thompson Prod 22% 25% T 3% 
T. W. A. 95% 9 
United Air Lines 11 12 r 5 
United Aircraft 5% 8% T3% 
Wright Aero 112 115 73 

New York Curb Exchange 

Ciose Oct. 31 Crose Nov. 30 Net CHANGE 
Aero Supply yg 18, 22B-24A T3YL.B-+SUAA 
Aero Supply B s/s $\%4 T 1% 
Air Associates 8 10B-11'4A +134B-+3A 
Amer. Airlines 16 20% T42 
Aviation & Transport 2% I% r 
Beech Aircraft 2 4°% T2% 
Bell Aircraft 19% 26% +7, 
Bellanca Aircraft G 10 +43% 
Breeze Corp 4% 7% +3 
Brewster Aero ¢ 1( TI 
Fairchild Aviation 8 oy) + % 
Grumman Aircraft 16 18 +2Y, 
Irving Air Chute 16% 17 T YW 
Lockheed Aircraft 23% 29", +5% 
Pan American Airways 13% 18 T4% 
Seversky Aircraft } 5 +2 
Waco Aircraft 3% 5% T 2) 


$16,000,000 for Airports 


@ Harry L. Hopkins, Works Progress Administrator, has announced 
that additional airport projects recently approved by the President 
and now in operation would total more than $16,000,000. Outstanding 
projects recently approved include those at Wichita, Kansas City, Des- 
Moines, Sioux Falls, §. D., Great Falls, Montana, St. Paul, Morgantown, 
West Va., and Sioux City, lowa In commenting on the additional 
projects Hopkins said that the urgent demand for airport improve 
ments to keep pace with the rapid trend of American aviation 15 
apparent when one considers the contrast in the flying equipment of 
today and that of only a few years ago and that the nation’s airport 
facilities must keep pace with this industry which is so integral a part 


of our economic welfare and national defense. 


* — 
TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY: 





USED CUBS 
In A-1 Condition $800 and up. Only $400 down, balance fi- 


nanced. FREE SOLO COURSE WITH PURCHASE OF A NEW 
CUB. Immediate Delivery. 


LOU FOOTE FLYING SERVICE 


Love Field Dallas, Texas 








FOR SALE 


TAYLORCRAFT 50, Demonstrator, perfect show job. Price on re- 
quest. 

1936 PORTERFIELD, LeBlond 70 h.p., recently refinished, no time 
since major overhaul, brakes both seats, rate of climb, bank and 
turn, radio receiver, seat covers. For quick sale $1250.00 

1936 STINSON, Lycoming, this ship was in the Los Angeles air 
show, two-way radio, blind flying instruments, puncture proof 
tires, special interior and exterior finish and many other extras. 
Priced for quick sale. 


AIR ACTIVITIES 
Howard Hughes Airport 


Houston, Texas 

















THE BAR NOTHIN 


By The Old Cowhand 


Well sir we was glad to hear Cloyd Clevenger 
got off with a suspended sentence after his run-in 
with Uncle Sam for flying airplanes down to Mexico 
for Senor Cedillo. First Cloyd was give 18 mo. 
Now the judge has relaxed and says he must pay 
in 2,000 bucks and spend the next five years in the 
U. 5S. Cloyd says that’s o. k. with him because he 
has learned his lesson and that’s where he wants to 
be anyhow as long as those five years ain’t in 
Kansas. Not long ago he came down to the ranch 
for a visit and said he guessed he was lucky—he 
had been flying 15 years and only owed $10,000. 
Now he owes 12. 

We are all for these drunks that ride the airlines 
every now and then. One of our ranch lines dropped 
a motor out the other night when a prop tip flew 
off. Of the eight paid fares two of them was on 
the old taylor settin up front and when the rattlin 
and shakin started and it felt like the world was 
comin to an end, one of them got up, waved his 
arms facing the passengers and hollered: “‘Every- 
thing’s o. k., we still got one more engine left!” A 
voice from the rear seat said “Brother, we hope 
to-hell you're right.” The chief teamster come on 
in for a nice landing at a scheduled airport on the 
good engine. While waiting for a relief ship the 
two rootin—tootin cowboys got the rest of the 
passengers high, so everything was lovely and the 
line didn’t lose a paid fare. 

Business ain't been so good lately. Don’t seem 
to be much cash loose. Just as soon as I get rid 
of the twin-row flu one of my chuck wagon helpers 
cuts a finger off and sued me. Guess I keep the 
knives too sharp. Looks as though if you are in 
buziness these days you have to run all the risks. 
They talk about the profit system. Better change 
it to profit and loss system. Then I would be 
covered. 

Wish everybody with the govt. was doing as 
good a job as Howard Rough. He come to the 
ranch the other day with his charming better half, 
the former Helen McCloskey. They was in a dept. 
Stinson and only thing wrong with their visit was 
they didn’t stay long enough. 

One thing we wanted to ask Howard but forgot 
was how in hell they goin to get these airliners off 
the ground if they keep hangin new gadgets on 
them. You got to have about 5 different radios 
and now about twice a week they are hanging some 
new instruments on the airliners, one of them, if 
you are flying over trees, tells you how high you 
are over each tree as you come to it. Every time 
they throw in a new gadget they pull off a pas- 
senger. We figgered out the other day by April 
Ist they will be taking off the co-pilot. 

















Tithe 3 A REASON! 


From January 1, to October 1, 1938 













FAIRCHILD “24” Sales Totaled 90 
Airplane “X” “s i 55 
Airplane “Y” ™ ” 52 
Airplane “Z”’ " ” 8 














Month after month during 1938 the FAIRCHILD “24” has con- 
tinued to grow in popularity with private owners and operators, out- 
selling everything in its competitive field. 


You, too, will be convinced of FAIRCHILD’S superiority—Just 


one demonstration ride in the “24” will reveal the reason why folks 


are flocking to Fairchild! 
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Howard Hughes Airport Houston. Texas 





Another Great Contribution 7 
to Aircratt Safety 

















OR many years, aeronautical engineers have 





tried to evolve an accurate means of measur- 
ing the vibration stresses in various parts of air- 





plane propellers. Now Hamilton Standard hasdone 
it... with revolutionary effect on aircraft design. 


By a surprisingly simple method, stresses are 
measured accurately at any given point on the 
blade or hub, and faithfully recorded on an “Os- 
cillograph Record” as shown above. Thuschanges 
in design leading to increased efficiency and re- 
duced weight can now be made with the certain 





knowledge that the stresses involved do not ex- 
ceed safe operating limits. 


But that is not all. Through the new technique, | 
the source of these troublesome vibration stresses, 
usually originating not in the propeller, but in the 





engine or some other part of the airplane, can be 
definitely determined — and promptly corrected. 


Thus Hamilton Standard again makes a vital 
contribution to the science of flight. 











HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS 


| 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT | 
One of the four divisions of United Aircraft Corporation | 











